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O venom school days, Civil War politics, Indians 
massacred and massacring, three centuries of apple- 
growing in the Old Dominion, dogs and small game 
hunting make up the varied contents of our autumn 
issue. 

Rear Admiral Lamont Pugh, retired Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy, has written for Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade his gaily nos- 
talgic reminiscences of one- 
room country school days in 
Albemarle County. The en- 
gaging illustrations are by 
the well-known Richmond 
artist, M. Milton Hull. 

Lyon G. Tyler, Jr., assist- 
ant director of the Virginia 
Civil War Commission, has 
contributed an account of the 
Washington peace  confer- 
ence held, with delegates from both North and South, 
in February 1861 in a vain effort to forestall the “irre- 
pressible conflict.” Mr. Tyler is the son of the late 
historian and one-time president of The College of 
William and Mary and grandson of the president who 
figures in his article. 

J. Paul Hudson, museum curator of Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, at Jamestown, has contributed 
an article on a little-known facet of Anglo-Indian re- 
lations in early Virginia, the placating of friendly 
Indians who had suffered from the wholesale depre- 
dations of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676. 

Virginia’s 1960 apple crop of 10,200,000 bushels 
accounts for a trifle under ten percent of the total 
United States production of apples and makes it 
fourth in the nation, after Washington, New York 


and Michigan. There were wild apple trees in Vir- 
ginia when the first settlers arrived and, before long, 
familiar English varieties were grafted onto the crab 
stock. For more than two centuries, home orchards 
supplied most of the apples consumed in Virginia, 
for the export market long preceded the domestic 
which has become a really large industry only in the 
twentieth century. “Big Busi- 
ness from Little Apples” 
gives the highlights of the 
apple-growing history. 

M. Clifford Harrison, of 
the department of English and 
Foreign languages at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, has re- 
told for Virginia Cavalcade 
readers the tragedy of the In- 
dian Massacre at Draper's 
Meadows — on the present 
site of Blacksburg — and the 
incredible survival tale of Mary Draper Ingles. 

One of the most delightful books ever written on 
dogs, small game hunting and/or outdoor Virginia 
is Diomed: The Life, Travels & Observations of a 
Dog, by John Sergeant Wise, son of Governor Henry 
A. Wise and himself a Congressman and one-time 
candidate for governor. Undated in style, but fasci- 
nating for its detailed perceptive view of late nine- 
teenth century living, it is incredible not that Diomed 
still makes such good reading today, but that it was 
ever allowed — especially by dog-lovers and small-game 
hunters — to go out of print at all. Many people will 
undoubtedly be curious to seek the book itself after 
reading Mr. Davis’s provocative article. Although 
Diomed is out of print, copies are available for readers 
at the Virginia State Library in Richmond. 
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ONE-ROOM COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Tracking “possums on the way to school, candy pulling 


bees, playing “Annie Over” were some of its advantages. 


Mase things have changed since 
I started going to school about 1900, 
so I was surprised to learn that there 
are still 240 one-room schools left in 
the Old Dominion. Among the other 
figures supplied by Virginia’s Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, I dis- 
covered that the total number of pub- 
lic schools in the state had decreased 
from 8,948 to 2,588 during half a 
century, whereas the number of ele- 
mentary pupils enrolled had gone from 
381,561 to 562,398 and the teachers 
had tripled, from 9,008 to 27,689. 
As I had supposed, from personal 
experience, there was a great deal 
more walking to and from school in 
the old days and the statistics bore 
me out. In 1906-7, for example, 60 
wagons were used in about 24 coun- 
ties to convey children to school. Now, 
4,800 buses haul 425,000 Virginia 
children some several million miles 
to and from school every year. 
During blizzards, schools are closed 
and pupils are kept informed of the 
situation by repeated announcements 
on radio and TV. They prompted 
me to reflect on the era when [ at- 
tended a one-room country school, 
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by Lamont Pugh 


during the first half of the first dec- 
ade of this century. Actually, a deep 
snow was something of a challenge 
and we enjoyed plodding through it, 
to say nothing of the thrill it pro- 
vided of tracking rabbits and ‘possums. 

The distance from my home to this 
school was estimated to be three and 
a half miles and it was all of that. 
Not a foot of the distance was along 
a public highway. Two of my sisters 
and I followed a footpath which lay 
across fields, orchards and a heavily 
timbered forest. From our front yard, 
the pathway ran over a stile, through 
a gate, down a hill, across a creek, 
across a fence, across a field, across 
another fence, into a large peach or- 
chard, past a house with a biting dog, 
along a rolling pathway through an 
orchard, across a woven wire fence, 
with no gate or other facility for 
crossing, into a forest, down a steep, 
almost precipitous, hillside, across a 
small mountain stream, through a 
forest, across another fence into 
and across a large pasture field, 
which usually contained a bellicose 
bull, across two more streams, across 
still another fence and alongside an- 


other orchard (apple), past a house 
and into a grove of fairly large bull 
pines where the schoolhouse stood on 
a slightly elevated plateau which was 
fringed by a thicket of shrubs and 
vines, mostly honeysuckle and grape, 
but including a liberal component of 
poison ivy. The ground in this area 
was about 50 percent gravel so that 
it did not become muddy. 

The school could have been reached 
by going on a road from our house, 
but that would have meant covering 
a distance of about nine miles, quite 
a stretch in that day of horse travel. 
We never went by the road during my 
five years of attendance and _practi- 
cally never missed a day because of 
bad weather. 

During the greater part of the win- 
ter, I sat in school with wet feet from 
the time I arrived in the morning 
until I returned home in the evening. 
We thought that was normal. About 
the middle of April all the younger 
pupils and some of the older ones be- 
gan going barefooted. In the fall, most 
of the boys and some of the girls went 
without shoes until the latter part of 


October. 
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The teacher of this school was Miss 
Nannie Pugh. If related to me, it was 
so distantly that no one knew the 
connection and no time nor effort 
was spent trying to figure it out. It is 
my opinion that no grander soul nor 
better teacher ever lived than Miss 
Nannie Pugh. Sometimes Miss 
Nannie walked the four or five 
miles from the place where she lived 
and sometimes she rode horseback, 
but seldom failed to appear on time 
in the morning. School hours were 
from 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M., with ten 
minutes recess at 10:30 and one half 
an hour in the middle of the day. 

The total enrollment in Miss 
Nannie’s school was about 30 pupils, 
ranging in age from six to sixteen or 
older. The number in actual attend- 
ance fluctuated and was always great- 
er during the mid-winter months 
when the weather prevented a num- 
ber of older boys from working out 
of doors on farms or in orchards. 
These boys started school about the 
first of December each year and at- 
tended until the following March. 
They were always in the same grade 
and came back year after year with 
the same books, fly-specked and look- 
ing a little yellow with age. 

The outside of the schoolhouse 
was walled with undressed weather- 
boarding and its roof was made of 
drawn, chestnut shingles, as were 
most roofs in the locality. For splitting 
blocks of chestnut wood, as one of 
the steps in shingle making, the men 
used a long, dull-edged, wedge-shaped 
instrument, which appeared to have 
been fitted into its handle backwards. 
From this instrument, called a froe 
(sometimes spelled “frow”) comes the 
expression “dull as a froe.” 

The inside of the building was 
lined with tongued and _ grooved 
planks, except for the area along both 
sides and across one end which con- 
tained blackboards. The lumber had 
many knots and the wind used to 
whistle through the knot holes in the 
winter. The pine board floor was not 
very smooth and squeaked in spots 
when we walked across it. 

The portal of entry was at one end 
of the building and just inside was 
a vestibule where the pupils hung 
their coats and where the wood for 
the stove was stowed. It was in this 
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vestibule also that we played blind 
man’s buff during recess when the 
weather was too foul to play outside. 

Never was the schoolroom entirely 
quiet when it contained pupils. One 
standing in the vestibule could al- 
ways hear a sort of hum or buzz of 
life in the classroom. 

The desks were handmade of pine 
planks and were long enough for two 
pupils to sit at the same desk. There 
were no Variations in size to accommo- 
date the various age groups. If the 
desk was too high to fit some of the 
“small fry,” they simply sat on 
enough books to raise them to the 
desired height or, for writing, they 
assumed a half sitting, half standing, 
position. Those too large for the desks 
—and there were a good many—just 
doubled up or hunched over them. 
The importance of posture received 
little consideration in that day. 

With lead pencils the youngsters 
made what they called “railroad 
tracks” in the softer laminations of 


grain in the pine wood. Some had 
cut notches, crude carving of their 
initials or other examples of personal 
artistry on their desks. 

In summer, the schoolhouse took 
on a forlorn and lifeless appearance, 
which promptly disappeared when it 
resumed its normal duties in the fall. 
During the non-occupancy, hornets, 
wasps and “clay daubers” built nests 
inside the building as well as under 
the steps and eaves, while small collec- 
tions of wood dust here and there on 
the floor were mute evidence that 
bumblebees had been boring in the 
poplar timbers which supported the 
ceiling. Unless they were in the way, 
none of these nests were disturbed 
until they had been abandoned by 
their builders. In fact, they were wel- 
come objects of interest to the pupils. 

The matter of dress and adherence 
to the vogue of the time by no means 
went unheeded by the pupils. The 
girls wore dresses and frequently 
aprons of the pinafore model. They 


“It was in this vestibule also that we played 
blind man’s buff when the weather was 
too foul to play outside.” 
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“I was met by a hot stove lid rolling crazily 
down the floor towards the door and the 


sections of the stovepipe . 
bouncing helter skelter. ... 


were all homemade. When they wore 
shoes, they wore stockings, not socks. 
These stockings were mostly home 
knit of yarn that was originally black, 
but after several washings had become 
a color that was almost faded purple. 
Girls’ stockings and those of the smal- 
ler boys were held up by garters, 
which were made of black elastic and 
circled the leg above the knee. When, 
with time and usage, the garter lost 
its contractible quality and became 
too large, the slack was taken up by 
means of a tuck and safety pin. 

In winter, long machine knit draw- 
ers were worn by both girls and boys 
and this piece of wearing apparel was 
equally despised by both sexes. The 
boys felt like sissies wearing such 
things and the girls didn’t like the 
lumpy appearance that was imparted 
to their legs. Spring was always eager- 
ly awaited because it meant the dis- 
carding of those long drawers. 

Knee length straight trousers were 
worn by the smaller boys. The larger 
boys wore trousers which reached to 
a point about half way between the 
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knee and the ankle. With a pair of 
these breeches held up by suspenders, 
sometimes with a nail or two substitut- 
ing for buttons, a homemade calico 
shirt whose white buttons were sewn 
on with coarse black thread, a large 
hand-me-down coat, with — sleeves 
rolled back at the wrists, home knit 
stockings, sometimes red or blue, a 
pair of brogan shoes with a hobnail 
effect from protruding heads of tacks 
used to nail on half soles, the guy was 
really what they called “right out 
there.” 

Miss Nannie was tolerant of al- 
most any kind of attire the pupils 
chose or were obliged to wear, but 
there was a limit to the extent to 
which her aesthetic sense would yield. 
When a practically grown galoot 
showed up one day with his coat tail 
stuffed inside his trousers and with 
his suspenders over the outside of his 
coat (not uncommon among farm 
hands who used the axe), she prompt- 
ly sent him from the room with in- 
structions to rearrange his clothes in 
a more conventional manner. 


The school was heated by a wood 
burning stove that stood in the center 
of the floor and from which a conven- 
tional metal stovepipe extended almost 
to the ceiling where it entered a brick 
flue that rested in a sort of hammock 
or sling constructed in a blacksmith 
shop of metal from old wagon tires. 
This flue, hooded at the top to lessen 
the tendency to smoke (in the wrong 
direction), projected a short distance 
above the roof. 

All of the wood burned in that 
stove was provided by the pupils. The 
heavier wood was cut by the larger 
boys, while the girls and small boys 
picked up sticks, twigs and chips. 
Most of the boys large enough to 
use an axe would remain out of doors 
and chop wood all of the time if per- 
mitted by the teacher, rather than sit 
in school. I cut my share. 

One day a_ good-sized character 
noted Miss Nannie (the teacher) sit- 
ting away from her desk with her 
back against the wall. He asked per- 
mission to go out and cut wood. Per- 
mission was readily granted, if only 
because it was obvious he was wasting 
his time inside. Shortly after he had 
left the room and a few licks of the 
axe had been heard there was a terri- 
ble noise as if a blow of the axe had 
been delivered against the weather- 


- boarding at the end of the room where 


the teacher sat against the inside wall. 
The accused said a stick of wood had 
ricocheted from the chopping block 
to the end of the schoolhouse, but the 
imprint of the back of the axe on 
the weatherboarding was all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence Miss Nannie 
needed to terminate Joe’s out-door 
privileges for that day at least. 
Another schoolroom incident relates 
to the stove. In that day, brass and 
copper cartridges, either loaded or 
empty, were items to be found in the 
pockets of most of the boys. I was 
the proud possessor of a 45-70 rifle 
cartridge which I called my “Minie 
ball.” I carried it to school in my 
pocket and bye and bye I lost this 
prized possession. Although a care- 
ful and persistent search was made it 
was without success. A week or two 
later someone went out into the vesti- 
bule and brought in a bucket of trash, 
such as bits of wood and bark, and 
dumped it into the stove. At just this 
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moment I requested permission to 
leave the room. The door had no more 
than closed behind me when there 
was a “wingdinger” of an explosion 
back in the classroom. My first 
thought was of my Minie ball. Re- 
turning to the room immediately, I 
was met by a hot stove lid rolling 
crazily down the floor towards the 
door and the sections of the stovepipe 
that, a few seconds earlier had led 
from the stove up to the brick flue 
in the ceiling, were still bouncing 
helter-skelter about the room. Ashes 
and burning fragments were widely 
scattered and a stifling mixture of 
soot and smoke filled the air. Luckily 
we were able to scoop up all the fire- 
brands before there was a general con- 
flagration. 

Of course the finger of suspicion 
pointed directly at me. All of the 
pupils knew of my Minie ball and of 
its alleged loss. My request to leave 
the room right at the critical moment 
was regarded as a dead give away. 
“Qui s’excuse s’accuse,” (“Who ex- 
cuses himself accuses himself”) say the 
French. To this day I am the only 
person who knows that I lost that cart- 


ridge when I was playing blindman’s 
buff. Had I known it was in the 
sweepings contained in the bucket I 
should have been the last person in 
the world to permit its being dumped 
into the stove. 

Two other occurrences at that 
school still stand out vividly in my 
memory. One was the occasion of a 
candy pulling bee when a small girl 
got her hands stuck together so firmly 
with the concentrated molasses that 
she could not get them apart. There 
she stood howling at the top of her 
voice while Miss Nannie helped her 
out of her difficulty. 

When the weather permitted we 
played out-of-doors during recess. The 
games were usually engaged in by 
boys and girls alike. One of the games 
we played was called “Annie Over.” 
It was a simple but by no means a 
gentle game. The players, usually by 
choosing sides, formed themselves in- 
to two groups of equal number. The 
two groups, as opposing teams, took 
their positions on either side of the 
schoolhouse. The only equipment 
needed for playing the game was a 
ball and a house to throw it over. The 


ball was usually made of tightly 
wound yarn, sometimes with a rock at 
its core. Sometimes, the ball was of 
the rubber variety, either hollow and 
light or solid, heavy and about as 
hard as a rock. Which side would 
gain first possession of the ball was 
usually determined by flipping a chip 
or piece of board Cone side of which 
had been spat upon) just as we now 
would flip a coin. No one in that 
school ever had a coin, hence the 
necessity of using something else. The 
side possessing the ball would begin 
by calling “Annie Over” and throw- 
ing the ball over the roof of the 
building. If the ball was not caught 
by a member of the receiving team, 
the opposing group would remain 
where it had been. The ball would 
be picked up and _ thrown back 
over the roof after the conven- 
tional “Annie Over” signal had 
been given. If the ball was caught 
the cry “here we come” was sounded 
and the members of the two groups 
scampered around either end of the 
building to the opposite side. It was 
the object of the player who caught 
the ball to touch or throw it and 


“When a member of the class missed a word, the first one down the 
line able to spell it as it was passed along, would move up toward the 
head . . . Some girls broke down and cried when they missed a word.” 
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strike a member of the opposing team. 
If he was successful the player being 
touched or struck became a captive 
member of the other team and con- 
tinued to play, now for his captors. 
This process continued until the play- 
ers on one side or the other had been 
reduced to naught. 


We played baseball on the grounds 
of this school too. It was sort of im- 
provised and sand-lot of the rankest 
order but none the less spirited and 
rugged. The area upon which we 
played was restricted in certain di- 
rections. It was irregular and uneven 
in contour any way one looked at 
it. Pine trees and stumps were used 
for bases. The bat was homemade 
and when some guy showed up with 
an old patched up catcher’s mitt he 
was looked upon as a big leaguer. 
Most of the players had probably 
seen pictures of baseball gloves 
and other conventional paraphernalia 
of the game but that was about 
the limit of their acquaintance 
with the real article. The ball, like 
that used in “Annie Over,” was made 
of string and stocking yarn so that 
it became frayed and bushy after no 
more than moderate usage, regardless 
of how closely it might have been 
stitched. Never at that school did I 
see a baseball with a leather cover 
on it. None the less we played a fair 


brand of ball. 


The curriculum conducted by Miss 
Nannie Pugh in the one-room country 
school of my youth was simple but 
sound. Spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history and 
grammar constituted the bill of fare 
for all in attendance. The only dif- 
ference for various age groups was one 
based on quality and quantity. There 
were a few who studied Latin and 
algebra. Each student furnished his 
own books. Not infrequently several 
members of a family, as in my case, 
used the same books. New books were 
obtained as the pupil advanced. Start- 
ing with the primer or Ist reader, the 
reading books progressed in literary 
complexity and weightiness to the 6th 
reader. Our history books became pro- 
gressively more advanced. The same 
held for English and grammar but 
there was only one spelling book. I 
don’t recall having possessed more than 
one geography book and we used only 
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one arithmetic book which began with 
addition and continued on through 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 
percentage, interest, square and cube 
root, etc. There was one chapter in 
my arithmetic book that was headed 
“Casting out Nines.” Just what the 
skinny of that was I never compre- 
hended. 

Whatever books the pupil possessed 
were habitually toted back and forth 
each day in either a haversack, made 
of heavy blue denim, slung over the 
shoulder, or a homemade handbag of 
the same material. Boys generally used 
the former and girls the latter. By the 
end of each school year most books 
showed the effects of rough usage. 

The reading books for beginners 
began with the alphabet. Then came 
words beginning with each of the 26 
letters in conventional order. These 
words were all accompanied by a pic- 
ture of an appropriate object like A 
- ant, B - ball, C’- cat, etc. One 
youngster was going great guns with 
his reading lesson one day; he had 


all of the words correct until he got 
to G; opposite the “G” there was a 
picture of a goat. This boy said 
“g-o-a-t, billy goat.” 

Each pupil possessed a copy book 
in which the model words or sentence 
at the top of the page became progres- 
sively more complex or difficult. In 
any event, it was generally apparent 
that on each page the copied sentence 
nearest the model usually conformed 
more nearly to the model. The suc- 
ceeding sentences became progressive- 
ly less faithful to the original. 

All of the pupils at one time or 
another and particularly near the out- 
set of their school days, before they 
had chanced to break them, had slates 
and slate pencils for writing and draw- 
ing. A piece of sea sponge was at- 
tached by a string to the frame of 
the slate for wiping it clean. 

Miss Nannie’s method of teaching 
spelling was especially effective. It 
consisted in lining up in a row every- 
body in the classroom, with the ex- 
ception of the very small beginners, 


“A furtive yank on a girl’s pigtail hair-do 
. . » was always good for a squawk and a 
scrap, as was the sticking of pins in the 
anatomy of the pupil seated in front.” 
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and asking them words. She gave out 
words from a previously assigned les- 
son in the spelling book, starting with 
the pupil at the head of the class and 
proceeding towards the foot. When 
a member of the class missed a word, 
the first one down the line able to 
spell it as it was passed along, would 
move up towards the head and take 
the place of the one who first missed 
it. All of those who missed would con- 
sequently be one place further re- 
moved from the head of the class. If 
the one at the head remained there a 
week he or she got a “head-mark.” 
The pupil with the most head-marks 
at the end of a 9 month session got 
a prize. After having been at the 
head a week and having obtained a 
head-mark, that ~pupil would go to 
the foot of the class whence he would 
begin to work his way back towards 
the head. If absent a day a youngster 


would forfeit his standing in class and 
would go to the foot upon returning. 
I experienced few more satisfying 
triumphs in that day than that in- 
herent in going all the way from the 
foot to thé head of the class in one 
fell sweep by reason of my ability 
to spell a word the whole class had 
missed. On Friday afternoons we often 
had a spelling match that further aug- 
mented the pupil’s ability to spell. 
In that spelling class every year as 
far as I can remember there was a 
girl named Mana. She worked up to 
third from the top one week and 
might have held on until she landed 
in No. 1 spot, but one day the lead 
pupil missed the first word. When 
No. 2 spelled it, Mana came next and 
missed. Miss Nannie told her she 
was sorry she had slipped back a 
notch. “Well!” said Mana, “that 
wasn’t my word.” She had learned 


“Other classroom disorders included throw- 


ing paper darts 


or ‘spit balls, - - - 


and shooting bent pins by means of rub- 
ber bands.” 
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only the third word on the list and, 
when the lead-off speller misfired, it 
caused Mana to catch the second word 
and she was sunk. 

Some girls used to be so chagrined 
at being “trapped,” as it was called, 
that they broke down and cried when 
they missed a word. Modern educators 
would be concerned about the effect 
of such psychic trauma, but in those 
days we were ignorant of that po- 
tentiality. Anyway, I have never 
known of a more successful method 
of teaching spelling. 

In addition to words, our spelling 
book was interspersed with poems, 
some of only a single verse, some cov- 
ering a page or more. I still remember 
and can recite a number of poems like 
Bryant’s “The Death of the Flowers” 
and “To A Waterfowl,” Longfellow’s 
“A Psalm of Life,” Holmes’ “Cham- 
bered Nautilus” and many others I 
learned from that spelling book. 

The janitorial services in the 
schoolhouse and maintenance of some 
measure of tidiness in its immediate 
surroundings were chores performed 
solely by the teacher and pupils. It 
must be admitted that the state of 
material cleanliness of the classroom 
surpassed by all odds the personal 
hygiene of some of its occupants. The 
majority may have made some gesture 
of washing their hands and faces each 
morning, but it was readily evident 
that there were a few who skipped 
that detail entirely. There was no 
running water nor a bathing facility 
better than a laundry tub in the home 
of a single patron. The presence of 
head lice, “nits,” in the hair of both 
boys and girls, but mostly girls, was 
by no means uncommon. Tooth paste 
and store “bought’n” toothbrushes 
were unknown. The nearest approach 
to a toothbrush used by any of 
us was that made by chewing on 
the end of a small stick of birch 
or black gum until it was frayed 
and bushy. Salt and soda were the 
two ingredients of the tooth pow- 
der used, if indeed any cleansing 
agent at all was used. Dental caries 
not infrequently began before the 
tooth had reached its maximum 
growth. There was some excuse for 
the poor hygienic standards, but for 
some personal filthy habits there was 
none. The sleeve of the coat for ex- 
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“Worse than a lamb, one morning during the singing of ‘My Country, 
‘Tis of Thee’—the curtain raiser for the day—a good sized pig walked 
out of an old gunny sack some scamp had left in the corner.” 


ample, was regarded as more or less 
the conventional place for a bumpkin 
to wipe his nose. More repulsive was 
the habit of spitting on the slate and 
wiping that off with the sleeve in- 
stead of using water and sponge. A- 
gain it must be realized that, except 
for the water brought in a bucket 
from a neighboring spring for drink- 
ing purposes, and from which all pres- 
ent drank from a common dipper, 
there was no water readily available 
for washing off slates. 

The poor health standards preval- 
ent in that day were reflected in the 
higher morbidity and mortality rates 
among the young than in the corre- 
sponding age brackets today. Pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever took a heavy toll. One 
had to be tough to grow up under 
such conditions. 

An average amount of skulduggery 
went on in connection with that school 
and its clientele. Some of it occurred 
among the pupils while enroute to 
and from the school when they were 
foot-loose and fancy-free. Some oc- 
curred on the premises of the school 
and some within the classroom. Miss 
Nannie’s disciplinary exercise was 
limited almost entirely to pupil be- 
havior within the classroom and there 
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she was sole arbiter and dispenser of 
justice. The most common infraction 
within the classroom was whispering 
among the pupils. For this the pun- 
ishment ranged all the way from a 
warning to several demerits. Other 
classroom disorders included throw- 
ing paper darts or “spit balls,” and 
beans Cusually using a finger but 
sometimes a ruler as a sort of cata- 
pult) and shooting bent pins by means 
of rubber bands. A furtive yank on 
a girl’s pigtail hair-do, generally by 
someone other than the nearest and 
most obvious suspect, was always good 
for a squawk and a scrap, as was the 
sticking of pins in the anatomy of the 
pupil seated in front. Often the pin 
was stuck obliquely through the cor- 
ner of a ruler to increase the reach. 

Every now and then some zany 
would release a snake, chipmunk, 
lizard, mouse or bird in the room. It 
was a common occurrence for a dog 
to barge in at some time during the 
day. There were several Marys but 
none of them brought lambs. Worse 
than a lamb, one morning during the 
singing of “My Country ‘Tis of 
Thee,”—the curtain raiser for the day 
—a good sized pig walked out of an 
old gunny sack some scamp had left 
in the corner. 


The various offenders were given 
demerits in accordance with the mag- 
nitude of their offense and also de- 
pending upon their past behavior. At 
one end of one of the blackboards the 
names of all of the pupils who had 
received demerits and the number 
they had chalked up against them 
were posted. Occasionally some early 
bird or week end prowler would either 
erase all of the names or mark up a 
string of phony demerits. This made 
little difference since Miss Nannie 
always kept a private list. When the 
number of demerits had reached 10 
the pupil was permitted to remain 
after school and work them off. The 
work-off penalty usually consisted in 
learning a number of lines of poetry 
or working out some arithmetic prob- 
lems. It was always interesting to me 
that point was made of “permitting” 
a pupil to remain after school rather 
than compelling him to “stay in.” Of 
more concern to the majority was their 
dread of the consequences at home 
upon their late arrival. 

Although in the rural schools of 
Virginia during that era it was quite 
the order of the day for the teachers 
to thrash pupils right and left for mis- 
behavior and also for their indiffer- 
ence towards acquiring an education, 
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Miss Nannie refrained from using the 
dogwood switch she kept above the 
blackboard back of her desk, though 
she often had ample justification. 

The most dreaded day of the school 
year was that upon which the country 
doctor showed up to vaccinate all of 
the pupils against smallpox. Just when 
this would occur was never known in 
advance. Had it been known, the 
majority of the pupils would not have 
been present. 

The day most keenly anticipated 
by both pupils and teacher alike was 
the last day of school in the late 
spring of each year. That was the big 
day. For that long awaited event the 
pupils spruced up in either their Sun- 
day best or in an outfit made especial. 
ly for the occasion. It was the rule 
for the girls to wear a_last-day-of- 
school dress made of white organdie 
or voile adorned with sashes and 
many buttons and bows, in contrast 
with the plain calico and _percale 
dresses they had ordinarily worn. Up- 
on that day prizes were awarded the 
leaders in various scholastic endeavors, 
as for the most “headmarks” in spell- 
ing or for the most faithful attendance 
or for the least number of demerits. 
The day was devoted mostly however, 
to drinking lemonade and to playing 
games such as “London Bridge Is 
Falling Down,” “Drop The Handker- 
chief,” and “Hide and Seek.” The day 


always closed with everyone singing, 


“God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again.” 

I attended that one-room school at 
its original location for five years. 
Then in 1906, because most of the 
pupils attending had come to live on 
our side of the mountain, the school 
building was torn down and moved to 
a site on our farm not more than 300 
or 400 yards from our house, and was 
named the Cedar Vale School. 

It was with a sense of genuine re- 
gret that I left the old school and its 
premises. I enjoyed the journey over 
the hills and through the woods. 
More than once I ran every step of 
the way, for no reason except that I 
liked to run. I could and did fre- 
quently jump every fence along the 
way except the high woven wire 
fence. Particularly did I enjoy the 
challenge inherent in making the trek 
in bad weather. There were certain 
other advantages too in living some 
distance from the school. I liked to 
take my lunch and trade sandwiches 
or pieces of fried dried-apple pie with 
some of the other pupils — a practice 
frowned upon by my mother. When 
we lived three and a half miles away 
from the school instead of right at 
it, a much greater latitude existed for 
certain diversions along the way, such 
as picking chinquapins and chestnuts 
in the fall, tracking rabbits and other 
animals in the snows of winter, shoot- 
ing at birds and whatnot with a sling- 


shot we were not supposed to have, 
making whistles out of the bark of 
young chestnut saplings and whips 
out of willow and hickory in the 
spring, teasing the bull and smoking 
“life everlasting.” Then there was 
Lottie, a mountain lass with a pigtail, 
the daughter of a neighbor, with 
whom I strolled the course back and 
forth alone for one entire session when 
my older sister was staying with her 
aunts in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and my younger sister had not yet at- 
tained the starting age. Most of all 
however, I regretted losing Miss 
Nannie Pugh as our teacher. The 
transfer placed the school out of her 
reach. 

When I moved along to a larger 
and more advanced school I had an 
inferiority complex. It was my thought 
that youngsters who had attended 
school only in the country were by 
no means on a par scholastically and 
culturally with city bred and schooled 
youngsters. It was not until after I was 
grown that I came to realize I was 
180 degrees in error. Actually it is 
the city children who are to be pitied, 
for the youngster reared on a farm is 
as a matter of course far better in- 
formed in many respects than one who 
has never lived in the country, and 
an individual who has attended a one- 
room country school may be better 
grounded in book “learning” than 
an urbanite. 


“Then there was Lottie, a mountain lass - 
with a pigtail, the daughter of a neighbor 
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Virginia’s Call for Statesmanship 


THE PEACE CONVENTION 
OF 1861 


The fact of war has all but erased the memory of efforts 


by moderate Virginia leaders to avert the catastrophe. 


by Lyon G. Tyler, Jr. 


F Ew Americans know much about the convention 
that met February 4, 1861, at the old Willard Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. though the purpose of the 


conference was so important that its success could 


have prevented the Civil War—a war which cost over 
half a million lives and left a frightful legacy of 
hatred and destruction. . 

The fateful story of the Peace Convention has 
been poorly told. For this there are many reasons. 
Failure was one. The solution recommended by the 
convention to solve the disagreements between North 
and South was rejected by the Congress and by some 
of the delegates to the convention. In addition, the 
proceedings were kept secret and consequently the 
convention drew relatively little attention from the 
press of the day. Nor could the conservative and 
moderate men seeking to avert the conflict compete 
effectively for public attention with the more flam- 
boyant aspects of the quarrel. 

In the years after the adoption of the Federal con- 
stitution, the economic systems of the North and 
South had developed along separate lines. By the 
year 1860 the interests, both economic and_politi- 
cal, of the two sections were divergent and conflicting. 

With the election of Abraham Lincoln in Novem- 
ber of that year, the Republican Party, then a sectional 
party dedicated to northern interests, came to the 
threshold of power. South Carolina precipitously se- 
ceded from the Union and was quickly followed by 


the other states of the deep South. 


Governor John Letcher called the Gen- 

eral Assembly into special session on 

January 7, 1861 and proposed calling a 
convention from all the states. 
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William Cabell Rives (1793-1868), of Albemarle County, had 
served as Congressman, Senator and Minister to France. After the 
Peace Conference failed, he became chairman of Virginia delegates 
to the provisional Confederate Congress in Montgomery, Alabama. 
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As the country began to fall to pieces, Virginia's 
General Assembly, on January 19, 1861, adopted a 
series of resolutions calling on all the other states, 
whether still in the Union, or out of it, “as are willing 
to unite with Virginia in an earnest effort to adjust 
the present unhappy controversies” to meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 4, 1861. A commissioner, 
John Tyler, was appointed to proceed to President 
Buchanan and another, Judge John Robertson to pro 
ceed to the seceded or 
seceding states to re- 
quest all parties to re- 
frain from any and all 
acts calculated to bring 
on a collision between 
the states and the gen- 
eral government, pend- 
the proposed Peace 
Convention. 

In answer to Virgin 
ia’s invitation, 21 of 
the then 34 states sent 
133 official delegates to 
the Peace Convention. 
Many of these dele- 
gates held high hopes 
for success and some 
strove mightily for the 
cause of peace. 

Virginia’s delegates 
made up a_ very 
distinguished group: 
William Cabell Rives, 
senator, diplomat and 
Madison's biographer; 
James. Alexander Sed- 
don, ‘congressman, 
afterwards Secretary of 
War of the Confeder- 
ate States; John W. 
Brockenbrough, U. S. 
District Judge and 
Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals; 
George W. Summers, 
congressman and judge; and John Tyler, former Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There were men of vision in this group, prophets 
who could see not only the dangers of division, but 
the destiny of America and the hope of a new age. 
In 1850 John Brockenbrough had delivered the Fourth 
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Judge George W. Summers, of Kanawha 
County, in what is now West Virginia, 
was one of the most ardent unionists 
sent to the Cenvention from Virginia. 


of July oration at the Virginia Military Institute in 
which he said: “The fervent and united prayers of 
our people now ascend to Heaven to stay the tide of 
fanaticism which sweeps over the land bearing blight 
and desolation in its horrid train.” 

As early as 1855 W. C. Rives had spoken of “the 
dire spirit of fanaticism and of sectional hostility . . . 
fearfully invoked to plunge us into the horrors of a 
fratricidal contest.” Rives had hoped even then that 
“the voice of Christian 
charity and_ brotherly 
love” would be heard 
in the land and he had 
dreamed of the exten- 
sion of a “moral empire 
of law, of peace, of 
liberty, of religion” as 
an “ambition worthy of 
the age and worthy of 
America.” 

Even in 1860, 
George W. Summers, 
speaking in New York 
City, was still denying 
that there was any “ir- 
repressible conflict.” “I 
cherish the belief,” he 
said, “that this favored 
land is the appointed 
theatre for an exhibi- 
tion of human great- 
ness and of national 
power and duration 


on the earth.” 

Such men as these 
were not limited to 
Virginia. 

Other states sent lead- 
ers to the convention, 
among them Salmon P. 
Chase, David Dudley 
Field, Lot M. Merrill 
and David Wilmot. As 
James G. Randall said 


. his Book. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 


“The failure of this peace-making body was not due 
to lack of distinguished personnel.” Yet, the political 
climate of the day was so hostile to understanding and 
compromise, that the New York Herald was quoted 
as referring to the delegates as “political fossils” and 
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as “for the most part the emanations of the grog-shop 
and other low influences which direct the politics of 
their respective states” and the New York Tribune 
as saying that the majority of the delegates repre- 
sented “beaten and broken down factions, utterly 
rejected and thrust aside by the people, and without 
prestige or influence in 19 of the most important 
states of the Union.” 

In Virginia, the radicals also had their say. The 
Richmond Daily Examiner suggested that the Peace 


In the Old Hall of the House of Delegates at the Virginia 


the other? Would one section be able to destroy the 
peculiar structure of society in the other? 

The border states generally pursued a policy of 
reconciliation, for the leaders of these states, particu- 
larly Virginia, knew their land would be the battle- 
ground of the fratricidal war which would come un- 
less the way to peace was found. 

It should be remembered that Virginia was stead- 
fastly against secession. As late as April its state con- 
vention was considering a new Border State Conven- 


State Capitol, the General Assembly adopted resolutions 
for a peace convention to be held in Washington. 


Conference proposed to remit us to “craven submis- 
sion” and “dishonor” and referred to Rives and Sum- 
mers, the two most ardent Unionists in Virginia's 
delegation, as “submissionists,” or, even worse, as “two 
consumate traitors.” 

The principal issue between the sections was the 
extension of slavery into the territories. This was the 
troubling question for which the convention would 
try to find an answer. The issue was not really 
whether slavery was right or wrong. It was a question 
of future political power. Would one section dominate 
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tion to work for restoration of the Union. Secession 
on April 17 came only after the firing on Fort Sumter 
and Lincoln’s call for troops. At that point, there was 
no longer any question of restoring the Union, or of 
choosing peace or war. It was only a question of 
which side to join. 

Returning to the situation in February, seven states 
of the lower South, South Carolina, Mississippi, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas ignored 
the call and sent no delegates to the Peace Conven- 
tion. Instead, the delegates of the first six states as- 
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sembled at Montgomery, Alabama, on the same date 
the Peace Convention convened, February 4, 1861, 
to organize the government of the Confederate States 
of America. 

In the north, Michigan’s Senator Zachariah Chandler 
criticized the sending of 
delegates by northern 
states and, in an often- 
quoted postscript add- 
ed, “without a little 
blood-letting th i s 
Union will not, in my 
estimation, be worth a 
tush.” North and 
South there were many 
who would risk a war, 
a war they felt they 
could win in a walk, 
rather than give an 
inch. 

The Peace Conven- 
tion opened and John 
Tyler, as President of 
the Convention, called 
upon the delegates to 
put aside “party” and 
to preserve the Union 
which the founding 
fathers had created. 
Later W. C. Rives 
stated Virginia's posi- 
tion as “the neutral 
ground between two 
embattled legions, be- 
tween two angry, ex- 
cited and hostile por- 
tions of the Union.” 
Reaching the heights of hopeful eloquence he cried, 
“Virginia steps in to arrest the progress of the country 
on its road to ruin. She steps in to save the country.” 
George W. Summers said, “I have come here and 
I trust my colleagues have also, animated by a 
single purpose: that purpose is to save the Union.” 

New Jersey's Stockton was one of many northerners 


dent 


who spoke for the South. He said, “I appeal to the 


brotherhood, to the fraternity of the North; my 
friends, peace or war is in your hands. You hold the 
keys of peace or war . . . There are disunionists South 
as well as North. It is the duty of patriotic men to 
checkmate the disunionists of both sections ... The 
South only asks for equal rights, and to be let alone.” 
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A Brady photograph of former Presi- 
John Tyler, 
missioner to request President Buchan- 
an to avoid acts which might bring war. 


Less than one month later the words of Abraham 
Lincoln’s inaugural address had a familiar ring as he 
told the South, “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and not in mine is the momentous issue 
of Civil War.” 

After 23 days, the 
Peace Convention a- 
dopted a set of resolu- 
tions which it  trans- 
mitted to Congress 
with the request that 
they be submitted by 
Congress to conven- 
tions of the states as 
the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution. 
The resolutions would 
have prohibited slavery 
north of the parallel of 
36° 30’ north latitude 
and would have al- 
lowed for the admis- 
sion of new states south 
of that line with or 
without —_ involuntary 
servitude as the consti- 
tution of such states 
might provide. The 
resolutions also called 
for other guarantees in 
relation to the acquir- 
ing of new land, in 
regulating slavery and 
enforcing the fugitive 
slave laws. 

The report of the 
convention was sub- 
mitted to Congress, but it was voted down in the Sen- 
ate and Congress adjourned without taking any fur- 
ther action. Thus the work of the Peace Convention 
came to naught — to be forgotten in the noise of the 
cannon, the joy of the victor and the bitterness of 
the loser. 


appointed com- 


The Peace Convention and its hopes were ended, 
yet even after the war had already begun, the hope 
of peace still lived. As late as April 26, 1861, the 
Southern Churchman’s plea echoed the call the Peace 
Convention had made: “Let every patriot now wish 
for peace; let every Christian pray for it.” It was too 
late. Too few would pray. Too few would really wish 


for peace. 
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The Southern Churchman writer saw it clearly: 
“There are thousands who believe there is more power 
in a bag of gun powder than in the arm of Almighty 
God,” and the bands played and the girls sang and 
the young men marched gaily off to war. 

At its 1960 Session, Virginia’s General Assembly, 
at the instance of the Virginia Civil War Commission, 
determined to reopen this forgotten chapter of our 
history by adopting a resolution asking all the other 
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Union and to force slavery upon the nation. To the 
down-trodden South, the cause of the War lay in the 
attempts by northern capitalists to wipe out southern 
agriculture and of abolitionist fanatics to subjugate 
the sovereign States of the South. The reinterpreta- 
tion of our history has shown that neither of these 
analyses is true. With the passage of time it becomes 
clearer that the Civil War was tragic, futile and un- 
necessary. 


The Peace Convention met at the old Willard 
Hotel in Washington on February 4, 1861, 
with representatives from 21 states. 


states of the Union “on February four, nineteen 
hundred sixty-one, to join Virginia in commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the opening of the 
Peace Convention as a symbol of all the efforts made 
prior to the beginning of the Civil War to resolve 
the differences between the North and South.” 

With the Civil War Centennial, 1961-1965, we 
have finally reached a position where it should be 
possible to study the Civil War without emotion 
or prejudice. This has not, however, been true in 
the past. 

The victorious North believed that the War re- 
sulted from a treasonable conspiracy to destroy the 
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Some historians have said that war was the only 
way by which the evil of slavery could have been 
removed; but such a belief rests on the assumption 
that man cannot solve his problems peaceably or 
transcend “the limitations of his being.” Such an as- 
sumption would mean that we of the twentieth cen- 
tury also stand helpless in the path of inexorable 
events. This is not the case. Leadership, training and 
a sense of mission have given Communism its mo- 
mentum and Americans, if they are motivated by a 
love for God and country rather than by personal, 
sectional or group interest, can turn this tide of history. 

The delegates to the Peace Convention of 1861 
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were principally concerned with reaching an agree- 
ment on where to draw the line between the territories 
which might, as future states, become slave or free. 
This was already a moot question, for slavery was not 
economically suited to these areas. Furthermore, it 
was a symptom which the peacemakers sought to 
treat — not the disease. 

The disease was an emotional, unreasoning and 
self-righteous fear and hatred, which gradually de- 
veloped in both the North and South, and which was 
fanned by personal ambitions, by the politicians, the 
pulpit and the press. The southern people came to 
view the North as inhabited by “Black Republican” 
devils, while to the northern populace, the South 
became an “outpost of Satan.” 

There was no leader with a heart and mind big 
enough to call the nation to a larger purpose. There 
was no vision great enough to provide the under- 


standing which could have prevented the cruelty, 
the horror and the foolish desolation of the Civil War. 

As the devotion and courage of our blue and gray- 
clad heroes is an inspirational legacy to this and future 
generations — the failure of the Peace Convention is 
an appalling object lesson of the fatal consequences of 
unbridled emotion and divisive attitudes. One hundred 
years later, in another time of peril for the United 
States, we still search for a national unity, which must 
be based, not on force and violence, but on a common 
purpose. That purpose must be a firm resolve to de- 
fend America and to preserve and extend to all the 
world the precious gift of freedom. 

The Civil War has been termed the “irrepressible 
conflict.” The answer to this conception can be found 
in the words of Woodrow Wilson ... “War is not an 
act of God, but a crime of man.” 


Congressman James Alexander Seddon, 

who later became Secretary of War of 

the Confederate States, was one of the 
five delegates from Virginia. 
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A Silver Badge 
For A 
Virginia Queen 


By order of Charles II, a silver badge 
was presented as a pledge of peace to 
a plump little Indian Queen. 


by J. Paul Hudson 


O. the first day of January, 1677—seventy years 
after Jamestown had been established as the capital of 
Virginia—the Earl of Arlington instructed the Right 
Honorable Ralph Montagu, Master of His Majesty's 
Great Wardrobe, to have made: 


For the Queene of Pamunkey who was Robb’d 
of her rich match coate by the Rebels, one 
Crowne and Roabe, together with a striped Indian 
Gowne of Gay colours, also a necklace and Brass- 
letts of false stones. ..It were also to be wished 
that small silver Badges (to ye number 20) with 
the name of your majesty & ye Tributary princes 
inscribed, might be made & sent over to be worne 
for distinction by ye Indians, as by ye former 
peace was enjoyed, & now againe desired by 
those of Virginia, to be renewed ... The Silver 
Crownes and Badges are to be prepared by ye 
Jewell House for which I have given my War- 
rant. 
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The Pamunkey Indians lived on a neck of land 
in King William County, Virginia, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Pamunkey and the Mattaponi rivers, 
about thirty miles northwest of Jamestown. Descend- 
ants of these Indians still live on their original tribal 
land, on a State Reservation located on the Pamunkey 
River. 

The Pamunkey tribe, belonging to the Algonquian 
linguistic stock, was one of many in the powerful 
Powhatan confederacy. Occasionally a woman became 
leader of the tribe, since descent of leadership was 
through the female line. When a chief died, his 
authority did not pass to his children but to his 
brother, and, after his death, to his sister. Thus, from 
time to time, a tribe in the Powhatan confederacy 
might be ruled by a queen. 

The year 1677 was an anticlimatic one in Virginia, 
for during the preceding year fiery Nathaniel Bacon 
and his followers had rebelled against the authority 
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of the Royal Governor. This outbreak, against what 
they considered the tyrannical rule of Sir William 
Berkeley, was brought to a head by failure of Berkeley 
to punish certain Indian tribes who had raided and 
harassed several frontier white settlements. For some 
unknown reason the Royal Governor was hesitant to 
take action against the marauding Indians, and as a 
result Nathaniel Bacon organized a small army and 


Arlington’s instructions make it clear that the silver 
crowns and badges plus miscellaneous other presents 
were given to pacify certain Indian tribes who had not 
taken part in the frontier raids, but who had, never- 
theless, been punished unjustly by Bacon’s army. The 
King’s advisers believed that the presents would help 
restore peace to the frontier areas. 

Contemporary records do not indicate which co- 


he 


An excerpt from the Earl of Arlington’s instructions to the Right 
Honorable Ralph Montagu, Esq., Master of His Majesty’s Great 
Wardrobe, to provide and deliver presents for Virginia Indian 


kings and queens. 


took military and governmental affairs into his own 
hands. The Pamunkeys, in all probability did not par- 
ticipate in raids made upon English frontier settle- 
ments. Nevertheless, Bacon’s men attacked their vil- 
lages in the late summer, 1676. Several Pamunkeys 


were killed, 45 were captured and all their worldly 


goods were confiscated or destroyed. Bacon and his 
men burned Jamestown in September, 1676. With 
Bacon’s untimely death in October, 1676, the rebellion 
came to an end, his movement collapsed, and the 
royal authority of Governor Berkeley was restored. 
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lonial officials visited the Indian villages to present 
the gifts to the chiefs and queens, but it seems logical 
to assume that high-ranking emmisaries were commis- 
sioned to do the honors on behalf of Charles II. It is 
even possible that Governor Berkeley himself may 
have visited some of the nearby villages, although no 
records have been found to substantiate this surmise. 

The silver badge illustrated was made for “The 
Queene of Pamunkey.” Attached to a band of deer- 
skin it would have made a most attractive frontlet or 
headdress for an Indian queen. Or it may have been 
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worn around the neck suspended by a silver chain or 
leather thong. Arlington’s instructions suggested that 
“one {Indian} of each nation always weare a 
Badge in company of the rest, by means whereof 
upon any breach of peace, Theft, murther or outrage 


Although unprepossessing in appearance, she must 
have been an alert and intelligent leader, for on 
May 29, 1677, ten tribal chiefs meeting in Middle 
Plantation (present-day Williamsburg) declared their 
subjection to the Queen of Pamunkey. These chiefs 


This conjectural painting by Sidney E. King illustrates the presentation 
of the silver badge to the Queen of the Pamunkey. 


commited, this Badz was still a discrimination to their 
Indians, & distinguished our friends from our Ene- 
mies.” As silver was much coveted by the Indians, the 
badge undoubtedly was worn by the Queen herself, 
described as being “of a meane or indifferent stature 


& somewhat plumpe of Body.” 
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were leaders of the following tribes: Appomattoc, 
Weanoc, Nansemond, Nantaughtacund, Portabaccos, 
Nottoway, Meherrin, Monocan, Saponi and, of course, 
the Pamunkeys themselves. 

The silver badge presented to the Queen of the 
Pamunkeys—the only one of the 20 made still in 
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existence—is on exhibit in the National Park Service 
historical museum at Jamestown. It is six and one- 
eighth inches high by four inches wide and, as the 
picture reveals, a crown surmounted by a lion passant 
is engraved on the upper cartouche. Engraved on the 
main body of the badge is the English Royal Arms 
of the 1603-1689 period: the first and fourth quarters 
are divided into quarterlings of fleurs-de-lis and lions 
passant, the second quarter bears the Scottish lion 
rampant, whereas the 
third quarter reveals 
the Irish harp. The le- 
gend on the garter 
band is the familiar 
“HONI SOIT QUI 
MAL Y PENSE,” en- 
circled by the inscrip- 
tion “CHARLES THE 
SECOND KING OF 
ENGLAND  SCOT- 
LAND FRANCE 
IRELAND AND 
VIRGINIA.” The in- 
clusion of Virginia re- 
flects the high esteem 
the monarch held for 
his New World colony, 

a place he once re- 
ferred to as “my Old 
Dominion.” Engraved 
on the lower cartouche 

is the name of the 
recipient, “ T H E 
QUEENE OF PA- 
MUNKEY.” The 
silver badge is un- 
marked on its reverse 
side. 

The Queen’s son 
also received gifts 
which must have de- 
lighted the young man 
and certainly made 
him conspicuous a- 
mong his companions. 
stated: 

That the prince, her son and successor, also a 

subscriber to ye Articles of peace may have a 

scarlett coate belayed with gold & silver lace, with 

Breeches, shoes & stockins, Hatt, sword & belt 

suiteable, and a paire of good Pistolls. This Indian 
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The silver badge presented to 
“The Queene of Pamunkey” in 
1677 by order of Charles II. 


prince is a Brave young man pretty Tall of 

Stature & slender of Body, a Great Warr Capt. 

among the Indians, & one that hath beene very 

active in the service of the English, and for yoe 
mates interest in Virginia. 

Arlington also ordered that a purple garment or 
mantle be made for “Secostine, Cheife Councellor to 
ye Queene of Pamunkey,” and a suit for “Dabany the 
Queenes Interpreter.” Dabany was described as being 
“a man of goodly pres- 
ence & of large stature 
in Greate Esteeme with 
the Queene & her peo- 
ple & a constant lover 
& friend to ye Eng- 
lish.” So while not too 
much is known about 
the Queen herself, it is 
amazing how much 
the Jamestown officials 
knew about leaders of 
various tribes. 

The Queen’s badge 
was kept by the Pa- 
munkey tribe for al- 
most 175 years. Short- 
ly before the outbreak 
of the Civil War the 
Pamunkeys sold it to 
a Mr. Arthur Morson, 
who had _ befriended 
the members of the 
tribe on many occa- 
sions. Before the turn 


of the century 
the Morson heirs 
sold the badge to 


the Association for the 
Preservation of Virgin- 
ia Antiquities. In 1957, 
the 350th anniversary 
of the establishment of 
Jamestown, it was 
placed on exhibit in 
the new National Park Service museum at Jamestown 


_ Island. Since that time a million and a half people have 


seen the attractive silver object, a reminder of an era 
almost three centuries ago when an effort was made 
by the British Crown to pacify the Virginia Indians, a 
stalwart race that was slowly being driven off. its 
ancient lands by westward moving whites. 
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Big Business From 


Little Apples 


On native crabapple trees early settlers 
grafted English stock to develop ancestral 


orchards of today’s big apple industry. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


F LOWERING crabapples in the wilderness caught the 
eye of the English adventurers who first reached 
Virginia. When the fruit ripened, some thought it 
tasted much less sour than the English crabs, but 
William Strachey recorded it as a “fruict small and 
bitter.” “Howbeit,” he went on hopefully, “being 
graffed upon, soone might we have of our owne apples 
of any kind. . ” 

The men of the first expedition were not farmers 
and were more interested in looking for gold and a 
passage to the South Sea than in grubbing out stumps 
and planting seeds. Within a few years, however, 
the settlers were sending back to England for apple 
stocks to graft on the wild trees near Jamestown. 

By 1612, The New Life of Virginea was giving 
as reasons for settlement at the falls of the James 
River “higher ground, strong & defencible by nature” 
and “sufficient quantitie of ground” for each settler to 
have an orchard and garden. It was some time before 
the cultivation of apples was begun on any scale. In 
1623, George Sandys, the treasurer of the Colony, 
was bewailing to Samuel Wrote, of the London Com- 
pany, the “hinderances to the Plantation” which 
otherwise would have had “framed houses erected 
Orchardes planted and groundes impailed for the 
keeping of Cattle. . .” 

Law as well as inclination encouraged the early 
planting of orchards. An Act of 1639 provided that 
whoever obtained a patent of 100 acres of land should 
be required to establish a garden and an orchard, care- 
fully protected by a fence, ditch or hedge. Instructions 
to Governor Berkeley in 1641 directed the planting 
of apple trees and the Governor set a good example 
to the colonists by having 1500 apple and other fruit 
trees set out near his mansion at “Green Spring.” 
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Under Governor Francis Nicholson in the reign 
of William III, 220 acres were set aside for the city of 
Williamsburg and building lots were to be at least 
one half an acre to provide enough ground for a 
house, garden and orchard. 

When the king of the Weyanoke Indians was mur- 
dered by the Nansemonds in 1649, the place where 
he was shot in the Weyanoke village was described 
as an “English built house” with an apple orchard. 

By the end of the seventeenth century there were 
few plantations in Virginia which did not have or- 
chards of apple and other fruit trees. Perhaps the 
largest was that of Colonel William Fitzhugh, who 
held huge land grants on the Northern Neck. In a 
letter to Dr. Ralph Smith, April 22, 1686, Fitzhugh 
described one of his plantations, near Fredericksburg. 
which had a “large orchard of about 2500 Apple trees, 
most grafted, well fenced with a Locust fence, which 
is as durable as most brick walls. . .” The Burwells 
had 1700 apple trees on three plantations in Isle of 
Wight County. 

The Menefie plantation was famous throughout 
the Colony for the quantity and variety of its herbs, 
vegetables and fruits: apples, cherries, pears and 
peaches, the first of the latter in Virginia. George 
Menefie had come to the Colony in 1623. A success- 
ful merchant, he acquired a large estate and became 
a Burgess and member of the Council. In 1643 he 
was living at “Littleton” on the James River not far 
below Jamestown. He later moved to “Buckland” in 
Charles City County. 

Colonial advertisements, wills, deeds and _ leases 
show how staple apole orchards had become after the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Robert Hide, of 
York County announced: “On the northwest side of 
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Apple Pie Ridge, in Frederick County, 
was named—according to tradition—by 
Hessian soldiers who were prisoners 
there during the Revolution. Even be- 
fore then, Lord Fairfax and George 
Washington were well aware of the ap- 
ple-growing excellence of the area and 
Fairfax was getting apple grafts from 
Sheriff Neil, who lived on Opequon 
Creek, in 1758. Washington did much 
through lease-terms to promote valley 
apple growing after the Revolution. 
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Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury not only pioneered in dynamic ocean- 
ography, but also in agricultural experiments. About 1840 he made the first 
scientific observations on temperature differences between valleys and slopes 
in several counties. “In Frederick County,” he wrote, “there is an elevated ridge 
of land on which apples are so generally safe when all others in the neighborhood 
are killed by frosts, that it has acquired the name of ‘Apple Pie Ridge.’ ” 
Apple trees were planted in the area as early as 1749, but the first commercial 
orchard dates from 1875. Fruit, principally apples, produces the biggest share 
of farm income and much of the area’s manufacturing is closely related to the 
apple industry: large packing and storage houses, plants making apple butter 
and jelly, sliced apples and applesauce, vinegar, cider, apple candy, apple 
barrels and crates. 


The Old—A view of an old orchard at 
Mt. Jackson, planted in 1896 and still 
bearing in commercial quantity. 


King’s Creek in York County there is a plantacon to 
be sould containing 200 acres of land . . . a good 
peach orchard of about 300 trees, & about as many 
apple trees young and ould. . .” Typical newspaper 
notices at mid-seventeenth century advertised “acreage 
with 140 bearing trees,” “a very good Apple Orchard 
of about 300 Trees” in New Kent County, “a small 
young Apple and Peach Orchard” in Fairfax County 
and “A Convenient Tract” in Hanover County with 
“A good Apple Orchard.” 

The 1686 will of Henry Woodhouse, of Linhaven 
parish, Lower Norfolk County, left a 500-acre plan- 
tation to his son, Henry, with the provision “he to 
plant an apple orchard in the next two years.” 

Many landholders rented their orchards and there 
are a great many county records of this practice. In 


An apple picker at Sunnyside Orchard, 
Mt. Jackson, empties a picking bucket. 


1697, for example, Mrs. Mary Naylor, of Elizabeth 
City County, received ten pounds sterling from Jason 
Walker for one year’s lease of her fruit trees. Colonel 
Fitzhugh estimated that his own 2,500 apple trees 


should eventually bring him 15,000 pounds of tobacco 


a year. 

The planting of orchards was often stipulated in 
terms of leases of land. In 1693, John Tucker, of 
Norfolk County, leased a plantation to Thomas Wat- 
kins for eight years. Watkins agreed to pay the quit- 
rents and a nominal sum of tobacco every year. He 
also bound himself, in return for the use of the land, 
to plant an orchard of apple, peach, cherry and pear 
trees and to protect it from wild animals by a fence. 

Leases often specified the kind of apples, 
the number of trees, the way they were to be planted 
and fenced. In 1697 Henry Fayson, a York County 
cooper, leased a tract of land to William Lane for 
seven years for one copper on St. Thomas’ Day yearly 
and the planting of “100 apple trees of winter fruit, 
30 feet apart.” Where distances are specified, 30 feet 
seems to have been the standard and probably was 
implied in such terms as “100 apple trees at usual 
distances, and keep the same well trimmed and 
fenced.” Today the distances between the trees are 
generally less. 

In 1737, Robert Armistead rented 193 acres from 
the trustees for the Eaton’s Free School land on cer- 
tain conditions, including the planting of an orchard 
of “200 winter apple trees, & keeping them well 
fenced & trimmed.” In 1760, the trustees conveved 
a tract to Thomas Barnes at a yearly rental of four 
pounds, ten shillings and specified that he “plant an 
orchard of 100 Erixon apple trees.” 


Colonel Fitzhugh was exceptional in the care pre- 
scribed for his orchard, for the planters in general 
did not make much effort to improve the fruit by 
pruning and grafting. Orchards were numerous but 
generally neglected. Ironically, many who went to 
great expense to establish a large collection of fruit 
trees were often not interested enough to protect them 
from the ravages of wild animals. 

One reason was that the Virginia trees matured 
quickly and the fruit, reportedly, was delicious and 
plentiful without any care at all. Those who had 
tasted apples in England often commented that the 
flavor of the Virginia fruit was superior. 

A Swiss traveler, Francis Louis Michel, visited the 
Colony in 1701-2 and noted “Fruit trees are growing 
in great abundance. . . The apple trees are very numer- 
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ous, most of them not very large nor high. . . But 
they are exceedingly fruitful. I was at many places 
this year where I could not estimate the large quan- 
tities which were rotting. They are the nicest apples 
that can be seen. There is a kind somewhat earlier 
than the other. They are called Cattalines. They are 
pointed and of a sour taste. The summer cider is 
made of them. A little later kind is valued more highly 
and, like the first, cider is made of them, which 
keeps longer than the other. . .” 

A later visitor, from England, J. F. D. Smyth re- 
marked, in 1773, of the Virginia plantations that “at 
some little distance there are always large peach and 
apple orchards.” 

Although seedlings predominated in the early plant- 
ings and there were few named varieties in the rec- 
ords, the plantations then, like the home orchards of 
more recent times, had many varieties such as “Mains, 
russetens, costards, marigolds, kings, magitens and 
batchelors,” only about three of which sound familiar 
to most of us today. It is also possible that other varic- 
ties, listed in old English garden books, were also 
brought to Virginia, for two of the oldest and most 
interesting named varieties—the Reinette and Pomme 
d’Api—were still being grown in Virginia in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There is a very 
old counting-out song which children still sing in 
France. It corresponds to our “One potato, two po- 
tato,” but refers to apples instead of potatoes: 

Pommes de Reinette et pommes d’Api, 
Tapis, tapis rouge. . . 

Jefferson refers to “Reinettes” in his Garden Book 
and the Pomme d’Api,—named for the Roman horti- 
culturist, Appius, who first grafted it—also known as 
a Lady Apple and Lady Finger is a small decorative 
apple which is still raised by a few people in Virginia. 
It was formerly exported to England and Scandinavia 
for use at Christmastime, but, according to Mrs. Ellen 
Pickett, of the Crown Orchard, Crozet, it is now used 
principally for steamer baskets. This is the traditional 
apple-in-the-mouth of the boar’s head at Christmas. 
Packed in half-bushels, Lady Apples bring high prices, 
but the trees take longer than others to mature. Only 
the perfect ones can be sold, but the others make 
excellent cider. 

In seventeenth century England, stealing apples was 
a serious offense. In Virginia, however, where orchards 
bore in such abundance, it would have been absurd 
to punish with great severity anyone caught stealing 


apples which probably could have been had for the 


—And the New. Young apple trees in a 
Clarke County flatland orchard owned 
by H. F. Byrd, Inc. 


asking. In 1652 two men, arrested for robbing Colonel 
Stone’s orchard in Northampton County, asked for- 
giveness “in an humble, submissive way.” They were 
fined in tobacco a small amount to cover the value of 
the fruit they had taken. : 

A byproduct of plentiful apples was an extraordi- 
nary store of cider and apple brandy in the cellars 
of Colonial Virginia houses and ordinaries. In 1644 
alone there were six public brew houses in operation. 
By mid-century, cider and beer were the most popular 
drinks in the Colony and colonists boasted that their 
cider was on a par with that made from apples in 
the most famous orchards of Hertfordshire. 

A cider drought affected everyone. The Virginia 
Gazette for September 3-10, 1736 announced such a 
calamity: “We are informed from several parts of 


It looks like a good one! An apple 
picker at work in Shenandoah County. 


An apple washing machine sprays apples 
before they go on the grading table at 
the Byrd plant in Berryville. 


This machine empties crates onto a con- 
veyor belt which carries them through 
washing machine to grading tables. 


the country that there will be a great scarcity of Cider 
this year, the Apple-Orchards having generally failed: 
so that ’tis believ’d it will bear a good Price to those 
who will bring it from other parts to sell.” 

William Byrd’s diary for October 27, 1709 con- 
fesses: “In the evening we played at cards and I won 
£5. We drank some of Will Robinson’s cider till we 
were very merry and then went to the coffeehouse and 
pulled poor Colonel Churchill [a member of the 
Council} out of bed.” There are many other refer- 
ences to apples in their various forms throughout the 
lively uninhibited diaries. Samples of such entries 
are: “I ate three roast apples and a little muskmelon 
and drank some canary after them.” . . . “I ate two 
apples and had no wine to drink after them” . . . “ate 
nothing but water gruel and drank some apple drink 
and sugar tea.” 

Byrd had an orchard at “Westover” and, like Colo- 
ne! Fitzhugh, he did go to the trouble of grafting. In 
July 1729 he wrote to a Mr. Warner in England: 
“... Thank you kindly for the cuttings you sent me, 
of choice apples, & Pears; which I immediately, caused 
to be grafted.” 

George Washington’s interest in apple orchards and 
his promotion of apple growing in the Shenandoah 
Valley through lease terms on his rented lands may 
well have derived from his friend and sponsor, Lord 
Fairfax. A letter from Lord Fairfax to George W. 
Fairfax, September 10, 1758, says: 

I should be likewise glad of some Golden Pipen, 

Nonparel, Aromatick and Medlar Apple grafts 

by him {[Mr. Neil} which he will take care to 

convey to me. 
Sheriff Neil, one of Frederick County's early apple 
growers, was an Irish Quaker who had settled on the 
Opequon, about five miles from Winchester. 

In another letter to George Fairfax, on July 5th, 
Lord Fairfax, referred to his young protégé, saying, 
“I fear Coll. Washington will be very hard pushed,” 
in running for the House of Burgesses. Washington 
was hard pushed, but of three candidates, he was 
successful, thanks in part to spending 391 pounds, 6 
shillings, to treat the voters to such persuasive drinks 
as rum punch and “cider royal.” The 1840 hard-cider 


campaign of “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” was not 


by any means the first. 

There are numerous entries in Washington’s diaries 
about orchards on his plantations. He speaks of plant- 
ing and grafting “New Town Pippin,” “Maryland 
Red Strick,” “Gloster white Apple,” “Medlar Russi- 
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tan” and “Golden Pippin trees.” In February 1786, he 
planted two apples trees “said to be Vandiviers.” Like 
half legendary Johnny Appleseed later on, Washington 
in 1768 “Sowed Apple Pummice” from crab apples 
used for cider. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book (1766-1824) has 
even more interesting entries about apples, since he 
went into more details, compared orchard_ practices 
abroad with those at home and carried on lengthy 
correspondence about fresh fruit and cider. Orchards 
were started at “Monticello” in 1769, a year before 
Jefferson moved to his mountaintop home. There was 
a South Orchard below the vegetable garden on the 
southeast slope of the mountain and a North Orchard 
on the northern side. The South Orchard was large 
and contained almost every variety of fruit and berry 
that could be grown successfully in this climate. His 
apple trees were planted 25 feet apart. There were 
also other smaller orchards at “Monticello” and the 
other plantations. 

Among specific varieties Jefferson speaks of grafting 
or planting are “Newtown Pippins,” “Medlar Russe- 
tins,” “Golden wildings,” “Robinson,” “Codlin,” 
Spitzenburgs “White,” which was sent to Jefferson 
in 1773 from eastern Virginia. Codlin, or codling, was 
a favorite apple in England for pies and stewing. 

While he was Minister to France, Jefferson had 
Virginia apples sent to him in Paris. Apples and 
cranberries, in a shipment which James Madison sent 
in 1788, were all spoiled by the time they reached 
Le Havre. 

Jefferson recommended crab apples as a rust re- 
mover. He wrote to Madame de Tessé, in France, “I 
have been able to get some of the Pyrus coronaria, 
{crab apples} or malus sylvestris virginiana floribus 
odoratis of Clayton. Both the blossom and apple are 
of the finest perfume, and the apple is the best of all 
possible burnishers for brass and steel furniture which 
has contracted rust.” 

Many of the apple trees of Monticello came from 
far away. His “Spitzenburgs,” “Calvites” and “Red 
apples” were from Mr. Taylor in Detroit. “Taliaferro” 
apples he had from Williamsburg. Some of his “Spit- 
zenburg” cuttings came from nearer home, from 
George Divers, of “Farmington,” in Albemarle County. 

Many people wrote to him for cuttings. His brother, 
Randolph, wrote in 1815: “I would be extremely 
oblige to you for a few science, of your good fruit, 
of apple & cherry. . .” Ellen Randolph Coolidge sent 
a letter from Boston in 1826, requesting for Mr. John 
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Women at work on grading tables at 
the Sunnyside Orchard packing house. 


Workers at National Fruit Products re- 
move spots from peeled and cored 
apples before canning. 


Women at the Winchester plant check 
the machines which fill large jars with 
apple butter. 
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Gray “some slips of a cider apple which he under- 
stands you have, and consider one of the best in the 
State. . . a red apple, you prized for its cider. . .” 


And Jefferson replied 10 days later in a letter which 
tells much of the way in which apple varieties origi- 
nated and spread at the time: “. . . as the season for 
engrafting is passing rapidly by I will not detain the 
apple-cuttings for Mr. Gray Cuntil I may have other 
matter for writing a big letter to you), but I send a 
dozen cuttings, as much as a letter can protect, by 
our first mail, and wish they may retain their vitality 
until they reach him. They are called the Taliaferro 
apple, being from a seedling tree discovered by a 
gentleman of that name near Williamsburg, and yield 
unquestionably the finest cyder we have ever known 
and more like wine than any liquor I have ever tasted 
which was not wine. . .” In an earlier letter to James 
Mease, he had given essentially the same account, 
but added that both Major Taliaferro and Chancellor 
George Wythe had grafted orchards of the apple 
and found “the cyder they constantly made from this 
was preferred by every person to the Crab or any 
other cyder ever known in the state, and it still re- 
tains its character in the different places to which it 
has been transferred. . . Major Taliaferro called it 
the Robertson apple from the name of the person 
owning the parent tree. . . it is the most juicy apple 
I have ever known & is very refreshing as an eating 


apple.” 

Jefferson was indefatigable in seeking excellent 
varieties of which he had heard. Even Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis stopped in Cincinnati on his way to 
the Northwest to request John Armstrong to furnish 
Jefferson with cuttings from his nursery at the proper 
season. Armstrong complied and sent along a check 
list: “Large White apple, Large Red apple, Pumgray, 
Calvit, Ox Eye Striped Apple and Egg Plumb.” In 


A cider press in operation at the Bow- 
man Apple Products Company in Shen- 
andoah County. 


4. 
What’s cooking? A National Fruit work- 
er keeps his eye on the applesauce. 


return, Armstrong hoped for a “few cuttings of the 
Virginia Cyder apple, Generally called Hughes Crab.” 

In a letter to James Mease, in June 1814, Jefferson 
had already written about this apple, “. . . 1 remem- 
ber it well upwards of 60 years ago, & it was then a 
common apple on James River.” 

While he was in France, Jefferson wrote to the 
Reverend James Madison, the president of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, about apple-growing abroad 
and he was alert way back in 1785 to new methods of 
packing apples for shipment and storage. Near Fon- 
tainbleau he saw a man cutting fern and went up to 
him, on the pretense of asking the way to town, but 
really to ask “for what use he was cutting fern. He 
told me that this part of the country furnished a great 
deal of fruit to Paris. That when packed in straw it 
acquired an ill taste, but that dry fern preserved it 
perfectly without communicating any taste at all. I 
treasured the observation for the preservation of my 
apples on my return. . .” 

While Benjamin Franklin was in London in 1759, 
he received a gift of Virginia apples, Albemarle Pip- 
pins. They roused enthusiasm and interest, but Eng- 
lish orchardists had no success with the variety. The 
apple is the same, according to A. B. Groves at the 
Fruit Growers Experiment Station in Winchester, as 
the Newtown Pippin, mentioned in Washington's 
diaries and Jefferson’s farm and garden books. It was 
well-established in the Virginia Piedmont by the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and acquired there its 
local name of Albemarle Pippin. The ability of this 
apple to withstand rough handling and keep late into 
the spring, made it a leading variety in Virginia and 
the natural one for a pioneer export trade. 
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E. L. Hynes, compares an average U. S. 
extra-fancy Delicious with a giant. 


In 1837, Andrew Stephenson, of Albemarle County, 
was appointed United States Minister to England. 
When a supply of Albemarle Pippins arrived from his 
Virginia plantation, he presented several barrels to 
Queen Victoria. The young queen was so delighted 
with the Virginia apples that she removed the import 
duty on American apples and Virginia growers did a 
thriving business with England until the War be- 
tween the States. By 1890, however, the export of 
Virginia apples was flourishing again and by 1900 
export apples had become one of the principal money 
crops of Virginia. 

There was not much of a domestic market until the 
twentieth century was well under way. Two thirds of 
all Virginia apples were being shipped to England 30 
years ago. Until recently, Cuba was another good 
market, but, thanks to Fidel Castro, that market has 
been closed. Apples are still being exported to Canada 
and Europe and they are shipped to most states this 
side of the Mississippi, south to Texas and north 
to Michigan. 

Fortunately for the Virginia apple industry, the 
number of home orchards was declining and an in- 
creasing urban population offered a growing domestic 
market just as the export market was going into its 
most serious decline during the 1930s, because of an 
English import duty and competition from the duty- 
free apples of Commonwealth nations. 

Wars have had catastrophic effects on the apple 
export market. From 1861 through the Reconstruction 
period, there was no export trade in Virginia apples. 
The foreign market was shut off abruptly by both 


World Wars. After World War I, in 1919, Washing- 
ton state took away Virginia’s lead as an exporter of 
apples. 

There have been many changes in apple 
growing as well as marketing during this century. 
Apple trees had been an accepted part of the home 
fruit garden. The average orchard had comparatively 
few trees and a great many varieties. Red strains and 
varieties have increased; green varieties have decreased. 
With the specialization of commercial growing, a 
small percentage of the old varieties has survived. 
The main commercial varieties of Virginia apples are: 
York Imperial (formerly Johnston Fine Winter), Red 
Delicious, Golden Delicious, Stayman, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty and Jonathan. However, Rambo, Wealthy, 
Williams Early Red, Yellow Transparent, Lodi, Bo- 
num, Grimes Golden, Greening, Cortland, McIntosh, 
Albemarle Pippin, Ben Davis, Black Twig, Lowry, 
Duchess and small numbers of other varieties are still 
being grown. Export as well as domestic taste has 
changed. The Albemarle, or Newtown, Pippin, once 
so popular in England, gave way to the York Imperial 
and that in turn to the Winesap. The York Imperial, 
once the greatest volume export variety usually ends 
up today, blended with dessert types, in applesauce. 
Older Virginians remember many varieties difficult 
or impossible to find today: Golden Russet, Paradise 
Sweet, Wolf River, Virginia Beauty, many conical 
apples which passed in local parlance as “Sheepnose,” 
Ralls Genet, Bowman, an old French variety called 
Fameuse or Snow Apple, the red-striped Cheese apple, 
and the beautiful little Lady Apples or Lady Fingers 
(Pommes d’Api..) Some Gravensteins are still grown 
in the Winchester area. During the last 20 years the 
systematic budding of red sports has brought that 


Packaging has evolved from barrels to 
baskets to boxes to tray pack cartons 
to “poly” bags. 
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Entomologist Walter S. Hough, of the Winchester 
Fruit Research Laboratory, raises codling moth larvae 


for pest control experiments. 


all-over-red look expected in market apples today. 
Dwarf trees are an even more recent development and 
growers are just getting into that field. 

With upsets in the balance of nature came insect 
pests and plant diseases. To counteract them came 
scientists to aid the orchard men. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute began its experimental orchard in 1911 and 
at one time it contained 400 varieties. Today it carries 
on a thorough program of testing and experimentation 
to improve growing, storing, packaging and processing 
Virginia apples. 

The first move to provide professional help in 
pest control came in 1921. Frederick County Fruit 
Growers sent out an S.O.S. for help in controlling 
pests, principally the apple worm, and entomologist 
Dr. Walter S. Hough began his work in a five-by-seven 
portable laboratory which could be hauled from or- 
chard to orchard by a horse or mule. 

Plagued by disease as well as insects, they also re- 
quested a plant pathologist from V.P.I. As the old in- 
sectory was outgrown, they set up quarters in an old 
packing shed on Ed Fries’s farm and used the 30-acre 
orchard for their experiments. By 1924 they had out- 
grown the shed and the Fruit Growers built a labora- 
tory. The present buildings were built between 1949 
and 1951 with an appropriation from the General 
Assembly and today’s experiment Station is an ex- 
tension of V.P.I. 

Meanwhile the smaller orchards have been getting 
smaller and the bigger ones have been getting bigger. 
When Dr. Hough arrived in 1921 there were 300 apple 
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growers in Frederick County alone. Now there are 
less than half that many. The total number of trees 
in the state has been steadily decreasing, from over 
4,000,000 in 1937 to 2,389,000 in 1952 to less than 
2,000,000 in 1960. Forty years ago usually not more 
than four sprays were applied in commercial orchards. 
Today, the average commercial orchardist may use 
as many as 14 different sprays. However, the trend 
is toward milder insecticides, more effective on insects 
but less toxic to trees, and thus contributing to more 
regular bearing. Fruit is tested for spray residue by 
state and federal agents before it is picked. Dr. Hough 
believes the whole spray program of the future may 
be less complex and he says that those in the research 
field are aiming at such goals as non-poisonous insecti- 
cides and apple strains that are rust-free. At the close 
of World War II the United States sent teams of 
scientists to Germany to go through the laboratories 
and take anything out of the records. Among the dis- 
coveries were organic phosphates which are very ef- 
fective against insects. Another development is hor- 
mone spray to stop drops and hold the fruit by inhibit- 
ing the growth of the membrane that separates apple 
stem and tree. Still newer is a chemical thinning spray 


‘applied soon after bloom to remove excessive fruit and 


promote annual bearing. 

At least one orchardist in Virginia, A. P. Thomson, 
of Bayard, raises apples organically in his “Golden 
Acres” orchard, without the usual chemical program 
of the other commercial growers. 
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Professor George F. Mattus and James Price test 
firmness of fruit to estimate storage life, part of 


V.P.I. research in storage problems. 


There are less growers, fewer but larger orchards, 
smaller total production but the average yield per acre 
has increased from 75 to more than 300 bushels since 
1921. The largest single acreage in Virginia and in 
the world, which is owned by one family, is that of 
the Byrds who have interests in some 5,000 apple 
acres. The largest Byrd orchard, however, which is 
also the largest single field in the world, has 1200 
acres in one block, in West Virginia. H. F. Byrd, Inc., 
is unusual, too, in processing as well as producing. 

The economics of apple growing explain many of 
the trends such as those toward larger orchards and 
fewer varieties. E. L. Hynes, of Mt. Jackson, esti- 
mates that it costs about a thousand dollars an acre 
to produce—to prune, fertilize, spray, harvest and pack 
apples in a good year. The real catch is that the 
grower must be prepared to invest about a dollar a 
bushel to harvest and package his apples. Consequent- 
ly, he must have sufficient acreage or go to the pro- 
cessor for his market. 

“There is no place today,” he says, “for a little 
corner of orchard in the economy of apples. Half-way 
methods don’t do anything but depress the market.” 
For spraying, one piece of equipment and a tractor 
costs $14,000. The big Byrd orchards have a fleet 
of 125 trucks and 100 sprayers. Picking, packing and 
storing properly also cost money. Yet one must grow 
for the fresh fruit market to make money, so the outlay 
ordinarily won't iustifv less than about 200 acres. 

In the vicinity of Mt. Jackson, local labor is still 
used for picking, but other places must rely on outside 
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labor such as the Roanoke Valley, which gets migrants 
from Florida, and the Winchester area which has a 
large labor corps of Bahamians and Puerto Ricans. In 
season, 50-60,000 bushels a day are picked by crews 
in the Byrd orchards toward the total of nearly two 
million bushels a year. 

Other trends are in processing, away from the old 
salvage operations which involved too much hand 
labor. Vinegar used to be made from imperfect apples. 
Now it is made from peels and cores as a byproduct 
of processing. Canned pasteurized juice is now a much 
bigger business than vinegar. So times have changed 
from the days when vinegar and apple butter were 
major staples of the frontier. The pioneer housewife, 
stirring her spicy kettle of apple butter would find it 
hard to believe that a plant such as the Old Virginia 
Company could produce 100,000 pounds a day. 

Packing has evolved too, from barrels and baskets 
to boxes with fruit-fitting trays and polyethylene plas- 
tic bags which display as they protect the apples on 
the retail market. 

The twenty-million-dollar business in Virginia ap- 
ples, with its large orchards and processing plants, its 
Apple Commission formed in 1946, and the apple 
tax to promote its product, makes the Old Dominion 
industry fourth in the nation, after Washington, New 
York and Michigan. It has come a long way from 
cider crabs and chance seedlings. Only the pine and 
meadow mice and the white-tailed deer still raid the 
orchards as they did the home plantings of the early 
settlers who started it all more than 300 vears ago. 
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The Charmed Life 
of 


Mary Ingles 


Fate seemed to have marked Mary Draper Ingles 
for death by Indian tomahawk, gantlet or fire- 
brand, but a friendly Providence always intervened. 


Richie James Patton, a native of Ireland and 
an ex-lieutenant of the British navy, was a man of re- 
markable vigor, both physical and mental. Having 
settled in the Shenandoah Valley about 1735, he be- 
came commander of Augusta County militia soon 
after the county's organization. A little later he re- 
ceived from King George II a patent of 120,000 acres 
of land north of the Virginia-North Carolina line and 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. In 1748, accom- 
panied by his son-in-law, John Buchanan, and by Dr. 


Mary Draper Ingles lived with her hus- 
band in this cabin by the New River 
after her return from captivity. 
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Thomas Walker, Charles Campbell, James Wood, and 
others, he set out from his home near the present site 
of Waynesboro to begin an extensive surveying ex- 
pedition that would take him through what have 
come to be Rockbridge, Botetourt, Roanoke, Mont- 
gomery, and other southwestern Virginia counties. 
Among numerous places where he established bound- 
aries was one on Strouble’s Creek, where the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute is now located. 

In Colonel Patton’s wake, to the last named loca- 
tion, which would be known as Draper’s Meadows, 
came Drapers and Ingleses, while not very far 
away Bargers, Prices, Harmons, and Lybrooks made 
their homes. Settler William Ingles married Mary 
Draper in 1750, and Mary’s brother, John Draper, 
married Bettie Robertson in 1754. 

In July of 1755 Colonel Patton, with his nephew, 
William Preston, was visiting Draper's Meadows and 
was resting from journey fatigue at William Ingles’ 
home. It proved to be a fatal place of sojourn, as on 


Tuesday, July 8, a band of bloodthirsty Shawnee 


‘Indians that had come from north of the Ohio River 


made a surprise attack on the settlement. 

Mrs. John Draper discovered the savages. Running 
from a cabin yard into the house, she grabbed up her 
sleeping infant and attempted to escape. An Indian, 
firing his rifle at her, broke her right arm and caused 
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her to drop the child. Quickly picking the baby up 
with her left hand, she ran as fast as possible, but a 
pursuer captured her and smashed out the child’s 
brains against a log. 

Withindoors Coionel James Patton had been sitting 
at a table writing, his broadsword lying in front of him. 
He was six feet four inches tall, powerful in physique, 
and, though sixty-three years old, strong and energetic. 
Wielding his sword dexterously, he dispatched two 
attackers, but an Indian beyond his reach shot and 
killed him. The red raiders also slew elderly Mrs. 
George Draper and a man named Casper Barrier. 


Draper's Meadows, an Indian suddenly appeared in 
his open doorway. Bible in hand, Price fled. The 
savage hurled his tomahawk, which demolished the 
sacred volume instead of the white man’s skull. 

Colonel Patton’s nephew, William Preston, had 
gone to the home of Philip Lybrook near the mouth 
of Sinking Creek, in what is now Giles County, to 
request Lybrook’s help in harvesting a wheat crop 
the next day. Blissfully ignorant of the tragedy that 
had occurred, the two men made their way across the 
mountains toward Draper’s Meadows without en- 
countering an Indian. 


This area, just southwest of the V.P.I. campus, was probably part of Draper’s 
Meadows, since pioneers are known to have settled along Strouble’s Creek, just 
beyond the wire fence in this picture. 


They made prisoners of six persons: Mrs. John (Bettie 
Robertson) Draper and James Cull, both of whom 
had been wounded, and Henry Leonard, Mrs. William 
(Mary Draper) Ingles, and her two small sons, 
Thomas, aged four, and George, aged two or three. 

John Draper was away from home at the time of 
the massacre, and William Ingles was in his wheat 
field. When the latter saw smoke and flame arising 
from his house, he hurried to it, but, being unarmed. 
he could not play the part of rescuer. In fact, the 
Indians chased him into the woods, where tripping 
over a fallen tree, he disappeared so suddenly that the 
pursuers lost trace of him. 

Tradition relates that, as Michael Price was reading 
his German Bible in his cabin a few miles from 
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The perpetrators of the massacre appropriated the 
settlers’ horses, packed captured guns, ammunition, 
and kitchen utensils on them, set the captive women 
and children on other mounts, and started a long 
journey toward the Ohio. About a mile west of 
William Ingles’ destroyed home they stopped at the 
cabin of a snowy-haired settler, Philip Barger. They 
cut the old man’s head off, put it in a bag, stopped 
at the Lybrook home on Sinking Creek, and handed 
the bag to Mrs. Lybrook with the grim statement that, 
if she would look inside at the grisly contents, she 
would see someone she knew. The marauders and 
murderers seem to have been creatures of inexplicable 
whims and variable moods, as they apparently did no 
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harm to Mrs. Lybrook or to the household of Adam 
Harmon on New River. 

According to a melodramatic legend which her de- 
scendants deny, Mary Draper Ingles on the third night 
of her captivity, with only the earth as her bed and 
forest boughs as a roof, gave birth to a daughter. So 
rugged, however, was the constitution of this twenty- 
three year old pioneer woman that the next day, says 
the legend, she was able to mount a horse and, with 
the infant in her arms, ride on with her captors. 

Following the course of the New and the Kanawha 
rivers, the Indians in approximately a month reached 


situation. “She taught the women to sew and cook, 
and nursed the sick and wounded so tenderly that 
the Indians pronounced her ‘a heap good medicine 
squaw.’” Six years later her husband discovered her 
whereabouts, paid a large ransom for her release, and 
took her home to Draper's Meadows. In 1765 they 
moved to Draper’s Valley in what is now Pulaski 
County. Becoming the mother of seven children, Mrs. 
Draper lived until 1774. 

Mary Draper Ingles somehow won sufficient favor 
with her captors to be spared the ordeal of running 
the gantlet. Separated from her sister-in-law, she was 


A view from County Route 611 westward across the New River at Ingles Ferry. 
Mary Draper Ingles lived in this neighborhood after her return from captivity 
with the Shawnee Indians in Ohio. 


their Shawnee town near the confluence of the Scioto 
and the Ohio. The victorious redskins were welcomed 
gleefully by their tribe, who promptly planned cruel 
sport at the expense of their captives. Henry Leonard, 
James Cull, and Mrs. Bettie Robertson Draper, whose 
wounded arm was still paining her, were forced to 
run the gantlet. Presumably the two men died from 
the torture. 

Mrs. Draper, surviving, was taken to Chillicothe, 
adopted into the family of an old chief, and treated 
kindly until she tried to escape. Apprehended, she 
was sentenced to be burned at the stake, but the 
friendly old Indian whose home had been her resi- 
dence hid her until he obtained a pardon for her. 
Sensibly she then decided to make the best of her 
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taken by some of the Shawnees to the south side of 
the Ohio River into present Boone County, Kentucky, 
to help the Indians make salt. Her two little boys had 
been carried away from her, and the younger one, 
George, died. Thomas, remaining with the Indians 
for thirteen years, was finally ransomed by his father. 
By that time, however, “Wild Tom” could not speak 
English, and so accustomed had he become to life 
among the Indians that only with reluctance and 
under compulsion did he return to his relatives in 
Virginia. 

When the Shawnees crossed the Ohio southward 
with Mrs. Ingles in their company, they took along 
also “an old Dutch woman” who had been captured 
near Fort Duquesne in Pennsylvania. After manv 
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efforts Mrs. Engles finally persuaded this white com- 
panion to attempt an escape with her. Accounts that 
insist on the verity of her infant daughter's birth assert 
that Mary, realizing the impossibility of success if she 
tried to take her baby, left the tiny girl in a bark 
cradle and slipped away. 

~ With only the clothes on their backs and a blanket 
and a tomahawk each, the two women began their 
long, desperate journey afoot. It was one of extreme, 
almost unbearable hardships. Sleeping on the ground, 
in hollow logs, and infrequently in a deserted cabin; 
eating black walnuts, wild grapes, papaws, roots, and 
occasionally turnips and corn from an abandoned 
cabin plot, they followed the Ohio River to the mouth 
of the Kanawha and then attempted to keep along 
that stream. When they reached New River, the old 
Dutch woman had become so crazed with hunger that 
she tried to kill Mrs. Ingles and devour her. The 
younger woman wrenched herself free from the 
others’ grasp, fled, and hid herself. After nightfall, 
aided by a bright moon, she found an old canoe, im- 
provised a paddle, and perilously crossed the river. 
The former female companions continued their long 
tramp on opposite sides of the stream. 

Finally, after forty-two and a half days of unmiti- 
gated suffering, Mary Ingles reached Adam Harmon’s 
farm, fifteen miles from her old home. Stumbling to 
the edge of a cornfield, she uttered a piteous call. Mr. 
Harmon and his two sons, hearing the cry, seized 
their guns and hurried to investigate. They found the 
exhausted, pain-racked woman, carried her into their 


Close-up of the bronze plaque on the 
monument in a Radford cemetery to 
Mary Draper Ingles. 
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The stone monument, made from the 
stones in the chimney of the Ingles 
cabin on the New River. 


cabin, fed her in wise moderation, bathed her swollen 
feet and legs, wrapped her in a blanket, and laid her 
on a comfortable pallet. Soon she slept. Adam Harmon 
killed a young beef to make soup for her nourishment. 

The old Dutch woman had remarkable luck. Ar- 
riving at a hunters’ camp from which the men had 
departed, she found cooked venison and bear meat in 
a kettle and also discovered a horse. Fashioning a 
halter or bridle of vines, she reached an abode of 
settlers. At a subsequent date she traveled to Win- 
chester and then north to Pennsylvania. About two 
centuries later her great-great-great-granddaughter and 
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a great-great-great-granddaughter of Mary Draper 
Ingles met in Roanoke, Virginia. 

As soon as Mrs. Ingles had sufficiently recuperated 
at Adam Harmon’s, she and her host mounted horses 
and rode to Draper's Meadows, where they learned 
that William Ingles had established a new abode on 
New River bottom land near where the city of Rad- 
ford would later come into being. Even when Harmon 


mained only until summertime, for, when Mrs. Ingles 
had a presentiment of another Indian attack, they 
traveled further east to a fort in the vicinity of the 
Peaks of Otter. On the very day they began crossing 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, Indians attacked Forte 
Vause and perpetrated another massacre. 

It seems indeed that Mary Draper Ingles bore a 
charmed life. If adverse fate repeatedly marked her as 


The downstream portion of Strouble’s Creek, 
along which the pioneers settled in 1748. 


and Mrs. Ingles reached that point, William was 
not present. He and his brother-in-law, John Draper, 
had gone into what is now Tennessee to ask friendly 
Cherokees to help them locate the captured wives 


and children. When they returned home, seemingly. 


unsuccessful, Mary Draper Ingles, to their surprise and 
joy, was awaiting them. 

In the spring of 1756 William Ingles and his wife 
left their New River cabin for Forte Vause, near the 


present village of Shawsville. Even there they re- 
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a victim of firebrand, hatchet, or scalping knife, an 
interposing Providence just as often spared her. She 
became the mother of four more children: Mary, 
Susan, Rhoda, and John. William Ingles died in 1782 
at the age of fifty-three. His widow, attaining eighty- 
three years, survived until 1815. Descendants still 
residing in Montgomery County, Virginia, cherish 
her legacy of fortitude. 

State highway markers and a monument recall at 
several sites the ordeal of Mary Ingles among the 
Indians. 
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Today an afternoon visitor to the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, at Blacksburg, may park his car on 
College Avenue or Kent Street or, even better, on 
lengthy campus mall or the perimeter of the extensive 
drill field. Stepping out into the sunshine, he will 
view a panorama of pleasingly designed red-brick 
buildings and even more impressive edifices of native 
gray limestone. 


a little beyond the academic halls, to park again and 
unpack a picnic basket near the edge of a willow- 
bordered pond fed by the water of Strouble’s Creek. 
On the pond’s placid surface dozens of mallard glide 
gracefully until, foreseeing a feast of sandwich scraps, 
the iridescent fowl swim shoreward with a quacking 
rush. To the northward, sunset paints the western 
peak of Brush Mountain. 


Aerial view of the V. P. I. campus. The parade ground 
is helieved to be on part of Draper's Meadows. 


If he has arrived at a fortunate hour, he can watch, 
enraptured, as two thousand nattily uniformed cadets 
in regimental, battalion, company and squadron for- 
mation march snappily under flags and guidons while 
their one-hundred-and-twenty-piece band plays Dixie 
and other exhilarating airs. Lingering as shadows 
lengthen, he listens, entranced, as the carillon an- 
nounces six o'clock with the Westminster chime fol- 
lowed by a hymn to the evening. 

Reentering his car, the visitor may drive westward, 
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In this tranquillity and peace, it is not too hard to 
let the present slip away, the brick and stone struc- 
tures, the cadet band music and the bells. This is the 
terrain that was called Draper’s Meadows in the 1750s, 
with a log cabin here and there on the landscape, a 
waist-high field of golden wheat and silence just like 
the picnic quiet of today — until the blood-curdling 
whoops of Indians brought down the bloody tragedy 


of tomahawk and knife and gun on Draper’s Meadows. 
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M. name is Diomed, and I was born April 22, 
1883, in Richmond, Virginia. I am a setter dog. My 
earliest recollection of anything is of a stable in rear 
of my master’s residence on one of the principal 
streets.” 

Thus begins a 330-page volume of reminiscences, 
bound in maroon cloth, with silver lettering, illustrated 
just right by John Linton Chapman, artist son of the 
Virginia historical painter, John Gadsby Chapman. 
At $2 a copy it was released in Boston in May, 1897, 
by the little firm of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Animals 
have been talking in literature since the Aesopic fables 
of the Sixth Century, B.C., but this was the first time 
a dog had done so at book length in America—and 
possibly anywhere else in the English-speaking world. 

Consequently the reviewer in the New York Book- 
man for September, Marguerite Tracy, hailed 
Diomed’s narrative as “a unique achievement in the 
realism of animal literature.” The creatures in tales 
like Harris’ Uncle Remus, said she, reflected the hu- 
man viewpoint: Di’s was his own. As such it deserved 
a place alongside “the great human autobiographies. . . 
that reach out beyond their special audience to one 


of universal interest.” Up and down the land news- | 


paper and magazine critics concurred. “A thoroughly 
enjoyable story,” announced the Hartford Post. “One 
of the cleverest books of the year,” declared the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. “It will bring genuine de- 
light,” predicted the Chicago Inter Ocean. “A rattling 
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John Sergeant Wise’s book was 
a literary landmark and a 


classic of small-game hunting. 


by Curtis Carroll Davis 


good book,” the New York Sun agreed. The Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, Herald rejoiced in such “original charm 
and force,” while the Chicago Chap-Book felt simply 
that Di was “the greatest writer among dogs.” Over 
in London as late as January 3rd, 1900, the Pall Mall 
Gazette applauded the way “the very breath of healthy 
outdoor life stirs every one of these chapters.” 

Yet Diomed: The Life, Travels and Observations of 
a Dog has been utterly ignored by literary historians. 
They have taken cognizance of Jack London’s The 
Call of the Wild (1900). They have condescended to 
notice Albert Payson Terhune’s Lad (1919). Most of 
them, however, might need their attention called to 
such possible imitators of Di’s first-person style as 
Richard Harding Davis’ “The Bar Sinister” (1902) 
and Mark Twain’s “A Dog’s Tale” (1903). And are 
the historians aware that, even in England, Alfred 
Ollivant’s famous Bob, Son of Battle appeared a year 
later than Diomed? Indeed, the only noteworthy titles 
to precede it were Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and His 
Friends” (1859), Robert M. Ballantyne’s The Dog 
Crusoe. . . (1861), and “Ouida’s” A Dog of Flanders 
(1872). Probably the prototype for the genre is the 
Cambridge curate Francis Coventry's History of Pom- 
pey the Little; or The Life and Adventures of a Lap- 
Dog (1751), a satirical romance in the earthy Eight- 
eenth Century manner. 

Diomed is satirical too, but never earthily so. The 
author did not require earthiness to lend his volume 
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its third solid claim to fame after a charming style and 
the establishment of an American landmark: its au- 
thentic evocation of a way of life in the United States 
of the 1880s. The book’s horizon is nation-wide—the 
Mexican border, Florida, the Great Plains, even North 
Carolina — but its sun rises and sets in the Old Do- 
minion. Di and his master hunt ruffed grouse in the 
mountains of southwest Virginia (during master’s 
campaign for Congress in 1884), snipe in Chester- 
field County, geese and quail over the Mattaponi flats 
of Caroline, wild turkey at Terrapin Neck in Amelia. 
Personality types abound: Negroes, tenant farmers, 
and “the quality” from the Byrds to Colonel Tom Car- 
ter of “Pampatike.” 

By the time lemon-and-white Di was eighteen 
months old his owner was advising readers of the 
Century Magazine for January, 1886, “I do not believe 
a finer field dog lives.” This owner should know. Be- 
fore he died he raised, hunted, and sold such dogs in 
almost every State of the Union, and claimed he 
had never had a dissatisfied buyer. Who was the 
owner? 


He was John Sergeant Wise (1846-1913), son of 
the last Governor of Virginia before The War. Him- 
self a Congressman at Large from Virginia in the 
post-Reconstruction period, Wise moved to New York 
City as legal counsel for the Edison General Electric 
Company and eventually wrote four other books. Com- 
posing Diomed had been “my pet diversion for the 
past year,” he declared in his preface, April 13th, 1896, 
and he meant “diversion” literally, for he was a busy 
man. In June he would be off to St. Louis as a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention—which 
nominated his friend McKinley for the Presidency— 
but politics was only one of his activities. From the 
age of five, small-game hunting had been another. 
Wise excelled at it. He had been president of the 
Virginia Field Sports Association in 1888, in 1892 
was Vice President of the Pointer Club of America, 
and from its earliest days acted as a judge of bird dogs 
at the Westchester Kennel Club shows in Manhattan. 
He was an Honorary Member of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Pointer Club. The cable address of his law offices in 
the Edison Building at 44 Broad Street was “Plover- 
wise,” after one of his favorite quarries. 

Wise adored dogs, but was unsentimental about 
them. They were merely brutes, and their place in 
the scheme of things was to serve Man. A letter he 
wrote from his later law offices at 20 Broad Street, 
New York, on December 18th, 1909, to a Mr. Hinck- 
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ley, who had sent him an animal for rehabilitating, 
makes his point of view clear: 

“I will try to build him up with generous food, bone 
dust, etc., but it is a shame to see a dog of such breed- 
ing put at such disadvantage by neglect. That is what 
it comes from. I am not blaming you, for you were 
sick, but I would not let the servant who handled 
these pups look after pigs for me. To tell you the 
truth, I am ashamed to present this dog to a friend. 
I will try to bring him out, but if he does not greatly 
improve, I will have him knocked in the head. . .Do 
not drag them down any more hunting for worms. 
They are too feeble to stand it. They need some blood 
and some bone food. This one is anaemic. He is ex- 
quisitely marked and would be a dandy if he had not 
been starved, neglected and allowed to grow up chilled 
to the bone from the day he was born by living on a 
stone floor. When I think of what might have been 
done for him, it makes me mad as the devil. An old 
whiskey barrel, well littered with tan bark and faced 
to the sun on that beautiful hillside of yours, would 
have been an ideal place to rear him.” 

So many persons badgered Wise to treat their ailing 
pets with his “Sergeant's Condition Pills” he finally 
had to turn the formula over to a Richmond druggist, 


John Sergeant Wise, Republican candi- 
date for Governor in 1885 and author 


of Diomed. 
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Polk Miller. “Here, take these prescriptions and put 
them on the market,” Wise told Miller (who thereby 
acquired, as Diomed phrased it, “a pot of money”). 
“I got them from an old Irish veterinary years ago. 
No: don’t name them after me. I have no desire to 
go down to fame as a dog doctor.” 

Wise should have gone down to fame for his “Remi- 
niscences of a Sportsman.” Under the pen name of 
“Plover” he contributed this series to the Chicago 
Field from January 31st through April 10th, 1880— 
ten essays about wild-fowl hunting along the Pamun- 
key River and on the Eastern Shore of Virginia that 
look forward to Diomed and supply the material for 
some of its background. Graphically realized, they 
are yet so dipped in the dew of nostalgia you must 
force yourself to remember these are reports of quite 
recent adventures. Wise’s illustrated weekly series, 
“American Pedigreed Pointers,” in the American Field 
(May 15th, 1909-August 27th, 1910) probably comes 
close to what that magazine’s editorial for May 8th, 
1909, predicted—“the most original and complete his- 
tory of any breed of dogs yet published. . . .” Then 
there was “The Open Season: After Small Game with 


Big Men,” wherein he described for readers of the - 


Saturday Evening Post for November 25th, 1905 his 
hunting forays with such celebrities as “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody or Grover Cleveland. 

Yes, John S. Wise knew dogs, and knew how to 
write about them. Why had he written Diomed? 
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“The first all-day 
hunt after quail... 
I give you the picture 
4, taken while we were 
2 waiting for our shoot- 
ing companion. 


To familiarize his seven children “with life in their 
native state as I knew her, and with people still there, 
but seldom heard of, who are the priceless jewels, 
almost hidden, amid the rubbish of her decay.” When 
friends urged Wise to address a larger audience, he 
did so, aiming now at “those of my own class who are 
too old to shoot” and at boys and girls generally, who 
“have been reading too much trash of late. . . . my 
story is better for you than ‘Trilby,’ and my French is 
as bad as Du Maurier’s.” When he had completed the 
draft, Wise sent part of it to his old friend Thomas 
Nelson Page for criticism. Two days later the novelist 
replied from his residence at 1708 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Washington, with a thirteen-page epistle. It was 
an elaborate analysis of what this professional author 
felt to be a confusion of tone and approach: 


“The city 
was very 
hot . . no 
sort of di- 
version.” 
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“The third pup 
from mother’s 
hind leg; the pup 
with the lemon- 
colored lozenge on 
the occiput.” 


“And now, my dear John Wise, don’t stay mad with 
me,” Page pleaded in conclusion. He wouldn't have 
been so severe “unless I knew that you could write 
the best book about Old Virginia and its inner life 
from the sportsman standpoint that ever was or ever 
will be written . . . . don’t be afraid to cut out all your 
fine English even if your heart goes with it. Your dog 
is real, don’t spoil him by letting a man usurp his 
place.” Wise took this advice. Years later he could say 
that the prominent literary critic, Professor Brander 
Matthews of Columbia University, “on one occasion 
referred to this book as one of the gems of purity of 
English literature. . . .” 


As soon as Diomed was printed, the author pulled 
every string he knew to help his publishers promote 
it. In September, 1896, Wise composed a letter which 


“The children, 
who had _ pet- 
ted me greatly, 
had gone off to 
the country.” 
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he circularized in photofacsimile among acquaint- 
ances in the financial, sports, and political worlds as 
far away as California. He asked these key individuals 
to send him the names of additional sports enthusiasts 
and/or influential gentlemen who might be interested 
in buying copies. Out of Adam’s Run, South Caro- 
lina, came the voice of his friend, Sydney A. Legaré, 
on October 27th, swearing that “I do not know 40 
gentlemen in So Ca.”—but here were a few addresses 
anyway. Mayors of cities responded. So did Republi- 
can National Committeemen, on Party stationery. 
As a result Diomed passed through several printings 
of 2,000 copies each. It was beginning to attain popu- 
larity when Lamson, Wolffe & Co., went bankrupt. 
Thereupon Macmillan & Co. bought the plates and 
brought out editions in 1899, 1905, and 1908 (a paper- 
bound issue selling better than 2,500 copies). There 
was a Grosset & Dunlap reprint in 1907. As Wise ob- 
served to the New York printer, William Freeman, 
on January 15th, 1912, from “Kiptopeke,” his home 
at Cape Charles, Virginia: Diomed “was bought by 
the Macmillans, a skinflint concern, for a song. They 
utterly neglected the book. They wrote me four years 
ago proposing a cheap edition. I agreed.” Eventually 
he took over the plates from Macmillan and was now 
hoping to get out an Author's Edition at $1.50. “My 
book ‘Diomed’ has had a wonderful run,” he assured 
Freeman, “& is still a seller. Properly handled I can 
place 5000 copies as easily as kiss your hand. It ranks 
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. my duty to hold my point until I 
was ordered on... It seemed an 
eternity.” 


with ‘Black Beauty’ ‘Rab & his Friends’ & ‘Bob Son 
of Battle’ .. 

He did not live to do this edition. But he could take 
comfort in letters received praising the earlier ones. 

Out of Saint Augustine his fellow alumnus from 
the University of Virginia law school, Mississippi Con- 
gressman John Sharp Williams, told him on January 
19th, 1898: “O! That is the sort of Virginianism that 
is worth preserving: not the old boots and prejudices 
and vices and pretensions and family pride... . You 
have made your dog a teacher of manhood.” The New 
York publisher Whitelaw Reid wrote Wise twice. On 
January 6th, 1900, he declared: “. . . I read it with 
delight; my wife read it with equal delight, 


and my daughter devoured it. It is now to 


“T have never forgiven him for not tak- 
ing me with him to New York.” 


“If I had known that my life depen 


be sent to the boy at Bonn . . . .” Four days later he 
added: “It was many years ago when you spoke to me 
about it, and I remember your remark at the time, 
that if I did read it and liked it, you hoped I would let 
you know! I have been uncommonly slow about it— 
but I got there, and was glad I did!” Chief Justice 
William S. Gummere of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey advised the author, April 29th, 1905, “I con- 
sider it easily the most artistic story of upland game 
shooting since Frank Forrester’s “‘Warwich Wood- 
lands, written more than half a century ago.” The 
musical director of Frohman’s Theatres, William 
Furst, assured Wise from the Empire Theatre, New 
York, November 19th, 1897, that he had sat up after 
a perforriance till 4 A.M. finishing the book. From 
Princeton ex-President Grover Cleveland confessed, 
June 19th, 1897: “It has lured me to more reading 
than any book that has lately dropped into my field 
of mental idleness.” Eleven-year old Archie Aiken, 
son of a Danville, Virginia, judge, delcared: “I have 
not read many books, but Diomed has given me more 
pleasure than any other. He was a noble dog and 
loved his master. I would like to have a dog like him, 
but I could not make him talk as well as Diomed.” 

Di ceased talking forever on July 30th, 1895, at 
Williamsburg. He had been living with his master’s 
older brother, Richard A. Wise, M.D., professor of 
chemistry at the College of William and Mary. Dr. 
Wise buried him near the lilac bushes in the garden 
of his home, a two-story brick residence on Francis 
Street opposite the Eastern State Hospital. (Later 
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i. | could not have’ resisted giving chase.” 


known as the Marshall, then the Griffin, house, it is 
now part of the Williamsburg Restoration.) When 
Wise heard the news, he promptly composed an obitu- 
ary over the signature of “Plover.” An earlier Virginian, 
Thomas Johnson, had written a verse epitaph on a 
dog for his The Kentucky Miscellany (1789). This 
one was in prose, so memorably couched the American 
Field published it in its issue of August 10th. The 
obituary concludes all editions of Diomed. 

It reads in part: 


“This was an English setter dog,—only a dog. But 
many a human being passes from the world without 
the friends, without the mourning, without the 
genuine worth of my beloved friend and companion. 

In the twelve years of his life he never had a 
heart-beat that was not loyal to his master. 

When he was a puppy he began to hunt; and 
hunted, from then until the last season, with zeal. 
endurance, speed, and intelligence never surpassed 
by any dog that ever lived. 

. . . Even last fall, when he was too old to spring 
in and out of the wagon, all that he asked was to 
be put down and lifted back. . . .” 


“How shall I write your epitaph, my noble, trusted. 
trustful, loving friend?” asked Wise rhetorically, and 
answered, “Let it be this: 

“Here lies as true and unselfish a friend as ever 
man had. One without fear; yet, who never sought a 
quarrel in his life, or lost a battle once begun. 
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“... my first introduction to the sports- 
man’s favorite, the American wood- 
cock.” 


A sportsman, ever ready, day or night, to go with 
the earliest and return with the latest. 

A gentleman, who ... proved his pedigree by per- 
formance. . .” 

In his autobiography Di had remarked, “Williams- 
burg may not be a good place for an ambitious man 
to live; but I can testfiy that it is a glorious place for 
an old dog to go to die in peace.” Three months before 
he did so, Wise’s son Hugh had photographed him 
sitting sedately amid the tombstones in Bruton Parish 
churchyard. Who is to assert that his own unmarked 
grave does not hold as noble a Virginian as many a 
one lying beneath those emblazoned marble slabs? 


“He fed us upon a light diet, our drink- 
ing-pans filled with powdered sulphur.” 
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